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NOTES ON INDIAN LAND REVENUE, 


The gross revenue received by the Government of India 
in the year 1878-79 amounted to £65,207,694, or in round 
numbers G5 millions. This revenue is thus classified by 
the Famine Commissioners :— 


Class L Receipts other than Taxation.£23,953,206 

Class II. Land Revenue.£22,450,803 

Class III. Taxation proper.£18,803,685 


£65,207,694 

The land revenue shown is in excess of the average 
amount which is stated to bo about 21 millions. From this 
sum deductions are made partly on account of receipts 
from irrigation, and partly on account of alienations, 
so that the revenue from land, which is really received, 
amounts approximately, as sliowu by the Commissioners, 
to c£19,075,0C0, which is thus distributed: — 


£ 

Punjab. 1,910,000 

North Western Provinces. 4,165,00 <) 

Oudc . 1,400,000 

Bengal and Assam . 4,050,000 

Central Provinces . 600,000 

Bombay . 2,970,000 

Madras.. 3,160,000 

Burm&h . 820,000 


£19,075.000 


“ The land revenue—say the Famine Commissioners—-is a source of 
vT 4 .. , income which in India must be dis- 

Nature of Indian »and revenue. til) „ uislle(l from taxation properly so 

called, as by immemorial and unquestioned prescription the Gov¬ 
ernment, is entitled to receive from the. occupier of the land whatevet 
portion it requires of the surplus profit left after defraying the ex¬ 
pires of cultivation. This right was and is very often exercised by tlio 
Native Governments to the extent of taking from the occupier tlio 
whole of this surplus. But the Government under British rule instead 
of sweeping off the whole margin of profit in no case takes more than 
a fixed share which, is estimated at from 3 per cent, to 7 per cent, of 
the gross out turn or 50 per ccut. either of the net produce or of tho 
rent.” 

According to the Famine Commissioners “ the land revenue may, 
therefore, with more propriety be regarded us a rent paid bv u tenant, 



















ften a highly favoured tenant, to the paramount owner, than as a 
paid by the owner to the State.”* 


Protest by Mr. Sullivan of 
Madras. 


It is significant that this formal and important declara¬ 
tion of the nature and extent of 
the State dues from land was not 
allowed even amongst the Famyie 
Commissioners themselves to pass altogether unchallenged. 
Mr. H. E. Sullivan of the Madras Civil Service has record¬ 
ed an emphatic note of dissent against the sweeping theory 
of State rights enunciated by the Famine Commissioners 
protesting 1, that the State is not the owner of the soil ; 2, 
that the State is entitled to receive a certain fixed share of 
the produce only ; 3, that the State share of the crop is a 
true land tax and cannot be called rent without a serious 
misuse ot terms. Mr. Sullivan ’s remarks on this subject are 
as follows :— 




“4. t Still more earnestly do*. I protest against the process of 
reasoning by which it is sought to uphold the theory put forward by 
Mr. Wilson that the laud revenue of India is of the nature of rent, 
end is not raised by f ixation. Rent is a payment made by the 
occupier of a property to the owner for the use of the same, and to 
establish the above portion it must be shown that the ownership of 
the soil in India vests in the State. Mr. Wilson did not venture on 
.such a statement, possibly because a few weeks before he made his 
speech 1 bill had been introduced into the Legislative Council to 
amend an existing Act for the acquisition by Government of land for 
public purposes; but h is directly asserted in the Report. It is there 
stated that k the land revenue is therefore with more propriety 
regarded as a rent paid by a tenant, often & highly favoured tent, to 
the paramount owner than as a tax paid by the owner to the State.’ 
This idea of the Government of India being a vast landed proprietor, 
and tho occupiers of the soil'its tenants, was repeatedly brought for 
ward in f he course of fur discussion*, and, although opposed by me 
to bit*• best of my ability, has found expression here and elsewhere in 
the Report. I, therefore, now place on record my reasons for dis¬ 
senting from a doe-trine for which I believe there is no historical 
foundation, which tin, 3 action of Government itself goes to disprove, 
and m hich, it accepted, might lead to most mischievous results. 

' u r,. In support of the theory of the proprietary right of the State 
in I -.oil u i; stated in paragraph A page. 90, that by k immemorial 
-o • um{U(viioiied prescription the Government is entitled to revive 
iV»ui tlm • *iipier of the land whatever portion it require* of the 
surplus profit left after defraying the expenses of cultivation.’ If 
for tin'• sentence which I haw. italicised the words certain fi.ied 
portion be substituted, the claim of the State would be correctly 
represented. That foreign conquerors did by force take such portion 
as they required maybe conceded, but it is inaccurate to say that 


r. ! ’i r a (’ommietiiou Report, Fart II., p. 90. 
t Fu*." me Commit mu Report, page 183, paras, 1 and 0, 
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ficy were entitled to do so. The claim of the State is distinctly 1 
mi ted by Menu, the oldest authority ou the subject. He says, 

‘ The revenue consists of a share of grain, and of all other agricul¬ 
tural produce. . . . On grain one-twelfth, one-eighth, one-sixth, 
according to the soil and the labour necessary to cultivate it. This 
also may be raised in cases of emergency, even as far as one fourth.' 
Now here there is not a word which can be twisted to show that the 
State has any right of ownership in the soil; all that it is entitled to 
is a certain fixed share of the produce ; and on thi 3 ancient right/and 
on this only, our system of laud revenue settlement is based, as were 
those which we found in existence when the country came under our 
rula Coming down from Menu to our own times, let us see if the 
British Government has ever asserted a general right of ownership 
in the land. When Railways were first commenced in India one o( 
the concessions made by the State was the provision, free of charge 
to the companies, of the requisite land. If, as represented in the 
Report, the Government was ‘ the paramount owner,’ and the 
agricultural community merely its , tenants, all that it had to do was 
to exercise its rights of ownership,' give its tenants notice to quit, 
and hand over the land to the Railway companies. But so uncon - 
soious was it of having such rights that legislation was had recourse 
to, and in 1850, 1857. 1800, and 1870 Acts were passed to enable the 
Government to acquire land for public purposes, and an elaborate code 
of procedure wa framed to regulate the mode of acquision and the 
price to be paid by Government to the owners. And if further 
evidence bethought necessary id Support toy view de to Ihe r dative 
positions ol the Government and the people of India iu regard to the 
land, I turn to that chapter of oar Beport which treats of tenures, 
and ask attention to paragraph 3, page ill, where the position of tho 
ryot in the Madras Presidency is d His proprietary right 

in the soil is there tully recognised, and it is explained that lie is 
absolutely free to let, mortgage, sell, devise or otherwise alienate his 
holding ; and to this may be added that he also has loll liberty to 
fell timber and to open mines and quarries thereon, nor is there any 
restriction as to his mode of farming or the description of crops he 
may raise. I defy anyone to show that the rights of the- Indian 
landholder, under whatever name lie m y be known in various parts 
of the country, are here overstated, and I submit that the exercise 
of all or any of them is inconsistent with the position of a tenant of 
the State, Which is that assigned to him in the Report. If the fore¬ 
going be correct, what vestige of ownership in the soil remains to thfe 
Government: That it is practically nil is shown by the fact above 
referred to, that legislation was necessarv to enable the State to 
acquire by purchase the rights of the people in the land. If then the 
State be not the owner, the people cannot be its tenants, not can 
the share of the produce of the land which they contribute towards 
the public necessity be designated rent. It is therefore a tax, and ;» 
such must be taken into account in calculating the incidence oi 
taxation.”* 


- Tin views stated by Mr. Sullivan appear to be stromdy supported b> n •' 
recorded opinions’ f Sir Thomas Monro, liv* cion Mouni.-aurtri 'Ll phm stone, 
('apt Briggs, Mr. ( iiapiin ami many other distinguished ollloerft. Hut- musi 
b reniiiinbered that the Hindu theory ul St tto right* was not accented by the 
Moguls, who claimed us conqueror- to be absolute lords ol the *oih 





Inconsistent views 
Horne Government. 


of 


The divergence of opinion disclosed in the extracts above 

quoted is nothing new in the his¬ 
tory of Indian administration. 
Without going into the intermimi- 
Wo controversy whether the State demand from land should 
more correctly be termed vent or revenue, it may he well to 
call attention to some of the remarkable inconsistencies of 
the home authorities in various accounts and public descrip¬ 
tions given by them of the source and character of Imperial 
land revenue.* These inconsistencies are thus described by 
Sir Louis Mallet 


“Lord Cornwallis* permanent Settlement proceeded on the principle 
that the State was the proprietor of the soil In that capacity it 
renounced its rights to a progressive share m the rental oi ttie tanu. 
But it was the rent which was renounced, it was not revenue, and yet 
, this day we are told that the land of Bengal is to be exempted liovn 
J share in the taxation necessary for the purposes of Gove: anient o 

*15 future time. , A ~ . .. ... A • 1QQ1 

“ Mr. James Mill in his evidence before a Select l* mnuttec m IbJl 
speaks of the rent of land in India having always been considered the 

vroverty of Government. . T1 . T nA 

‘ In a return to the House of Commons in 1857 on Indian Laud 
Tenures, sig. d by Mr. John S. Mill, I find the f blowing general state- 

1U “Land throughout Iudia is generally private property subject to 
the payment of revenue, the made and system of assessmen i » 

materially in various parts. . .. ,, irra 

“ on the occasion to which T have already referred, viz., tne omo- 
spoodcnce with Madras in 185G the Court of Directors emphatically 
dated the doc, 1 hip, and affirmed tne 

Ciple that the assessment was revenue and not rent ; the revenue 
being lev : ed upon rent as the most convenient and customary way ui 
raising the necessary taxation which in a self-contained count. ', pos¬ 
sessed of >'ast undeveloped agricultural resources is pci naps tnu 

soundest, simplest, and justest ot ail fiscal systems. , 

“ Sir (J. Wood in 1S04 reaffirmed this principle, but vent beyond 
ti, < . t bv fume, the rate of assessment at 00 per c- ■■ ■ ot the m . 

produce, fully recognising however that this was merely » W 
rule and that in practice tho greatest possible latitude must be 
given.” 

* * * , 

“ I have referred to the instructions oi’ 1864 and 1864 as regards 

Madras. In the year 1801 proposals were made by the Government 
of Indio, for the'redemption ot the land revenue. These were not 
entertained ; but f meution them as showing that here again that 
(ii yernment at all events proceeded on the theory of rent and not 
revenue, and in the policy put forward, although still in abevauce by 
the flume Government so late as I860 (see Tmv. Despatch INo. i - ot 
04 tli March, 1605), the general principle of which appears to lie umt a 
permanent selflement after revision might be made 011 esta/esin 
which tlai actual cultivation amounts to 80 por com. of the cultivate 
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Thi is a return to the order of ideas which prevailed in Lord 
Sofnwallis’ day/ 5 * 


When the highest authorities are thus found to be at 
issue on a fundamental question of principle* and aye ap~ 
parently unable to agree as to the extent and limits of the 
State demand from land, it is not surprising that no definite 
policy or consistent practice is to be found in the history 
of the Indian land revenue under British management. 

Two opposing currents of official opinion reflecting more 
or less accurately the views stated above have always been 
manifest in Indian administration, A party that practically 
claimed for the State unlimited rights, and a party that 
urged the rights of private proprietors, and wished to limit 
the indefinite claims made by officials on behalf of the State. 
It is needless to say that the former party has almost always 
been the stronger at head-quarters, and has usually sue 
ceeded in enforcing on behalf of the State whatever domain, 
it was thought politic or desirablo to make.f 

The declaration of the Famine Commissioners that by 
immemorial and unquestioned prescription the Government 
is entitled to receive from the occupier of the land vhatever 
portion it requires of the surplus profit left after defraying 
the expenses of cultivation is the latest and most authori¬ 
tative assertion of the dominant theory. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the Famine Commission¬ 
ers should have apparently over- 

onual limitation of State loolrpn ond ip'iiorpd fhr 4 vi j rv ini 
demand in 1356 and 1804. lookea ana ignored rne vciy im¬ 

portant and explicit limitation of 
the State demand contained in the despatches of 1856 and 
1864 above quoted. It is true that 8ir Charles Wood’s 
order fixing the rate of assessment at 50 per cent, of the 
net produce has in practice never been regarded as more 
tha n a mere paper instruction ; but the order seems at any 
rate to imply a distinct recognition of the principle that 
some limit—if only a theojetical limit—ought as a matter of 
justice and sound policy to be imposed on the State 
demand. 

If this demand be in theory subject to no limitation 




• Minute by Sir Louis Mallet, dated 3rd February, K7'»: see Not j on Indian 
Land Revenue, Famine Oommisaiun Report, App. L, p. JL3L 
+ The two currents oi opinion noted sueirt to correspond substantia’]) v • h 
the rival Hindu and M i: oilman theories on the subject of State n-hi \ in ih . 
soil. Th. Hind*i theory lias been briefly slated above in the pasamo quoti d 
from Mr. Sullivan. Tue Mussulman tncory resi ded oil comp 
the absolute property of thy conquerors. The conquered overyumg but 
what was restored by the victor. 
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../whatever, ft is tolerably certain that the tendency in pract 
will be to increase this demand from time to time accord¬ 
ing to the financial exigencies of the day. And as the 
financial wants of the Empire are constantly increasing, it 
is morally certain that the State demand from the land must 
aud will increase pari passu until the strain becomes almost 
intolerable. 

There is no doubt an important and very influential 

class of officials who do on prin¬ 
ciple repudiate all attempts to 
limit the State landlords preroga¬ 
tive, who admittedly look to the 
land for the means of meeting all increased obligations, aud 
who regard the financial stability of the Empire as practi¬ 
cally dependent upon the unlimited power of the State to 
increase at will the burden upon the land. Even in the 
Indian Council traces of this uncompromising theory are 
not unfrequently to be met with in public correspondence. 
Sir Erskine Perry thus writes :— 


§L 


Sir ErskiDe Perry on limi¬ 
tation of Government de¬ 
mand. 


“ Government in India has always assumed a right to take what 
it chooses, and the amount claimed as its due has for the last 3,000 
years varied between such wide limits as one-fourth and one-twelfth 
of the gross produce. In the former case the amount would be on 
cevt'du soils rent, in the latter it would be only revenue. In the 
Madras Presidency up to very rcceut times (and perhaps even now 
1870) the assessment on the poor lands amount, to a ruck rent, and 
this is shown by the cultivator ceasing to cultivate laud when he finds 
he can obtain no profit from it beyond the expense of production. 

' The 50 per cent, of net profits is stated by Sir Charles Wood in 
hi ; despatch of 1864 to be equivalent to half rent, but in practice 
I apprehend in Madras no nice calculation is ever made, but the cure 
of the Collector or Settlement officer is directed towards making 
the assessment on each field moderate. '* 

To which Sir Louis Mullet rejoined some force that the 
defence put forward for the present policy seemed to be a 
very unsafe one. 

“ Sir Erhkine Perry would, I think, readily admit that the doctrine 
off jiov. , n*uumnt to which he refers although very appropriate and 
sufficient at the Court of the great Mogul might be made to form an 
inconvenient text for House of Commons orators and newspaper 
correspondents appealing to the British householder. And even now 
is it not nearer the truth to say that the Government of India takes 
not what it chooses, but what it dares Tt 


•Minute by S.»r Erskino Re ivy, dated 8th March, 1875; see Notes on Indian 
Lund Revenue. Famine CoinujH.uon Report, App. T., p. 1S8. 

r Minute by Louis Mallei, dated Eih April, 1875: -«*e Notes on Indian 
1 and Revenue. F;> mine Commission Report, App. I., p. U*2, 
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7 this question of theory ia no mere speculative thesis, 
or speculation oisif. It has a 

practically imp^Tt !^ 011 f 08t Poetical bearing j and is of 

fundamental, nay of vital, import¬ 
ance both to Government and the community. Ia the 
State demand from the land absolutely unlimited as assert¬ 
ed by Sir Erskine Perry and recently by the Famine Com¬ 
missioners, or is it really limited both by express instruc 
tions as well as by the dictates of natural justice and sound 
policy ? 

The answer humbly suggested is that the doctrine of 
unlimited State rights in the soil is absolutely untenable, 
is based upon a theory which cannot be maintained 
by any civilized government, and is in practice simply 
ruinous. The State, it must be remembered, is here 
m India a simple partner in the practical matter of 
fact business of griculture. If the State demand absorbs 
more than a due share of the profits it is clear that the 
agricultural industry cannot fail to be injuriously affected. 
The business of agriculture can no more than any other 
business be permanently conducted at a loss ; and if the 
profits of agriculture are dependent upon the modera¬ 
tion, or in other words upon the fiscal exigencies of the 
State, it is clear that the agricultural industry is placed on 
a very precarious footing. 

Sir Louis Mallet has forcibly called attention to some of 

. 1T „ , . the dangers of the present situa- 

Sir r.ouivS MaJJet«views. * n 

tion, and no one, it would seem, 

can reasonably doubt that the warning given is amply 

justified. ' 


“ it seems to me that enough weight is not given to the changed 
aspect of this question < ving to the assumption of the sovereignty of 
India by the Crown, and the recognition of its natives as British 
subjects. It is always said that it is idle to apply English ideas to 
India, but if any of those ideas are of a kind which an important 
class in India sees its clear, interest in adopting, is it safe to assume 
that they will never do so ? 

“ So Ion '4 as the exactions from the land by the State were levied by 
the Company as the inheritor of de?potic Governments, and frugally 
dispensed in the several functions of administration or even sent in 
form of tribute to England, l can unde}stand the Indian people 
acc< pting their fate without dangerous iinpa is a customary 

inciaeufc in their condition. But when the sums go on .are largely 
spent as they now aro, for the a cowed purpose of ’tting the 
ludian Empire and people at large in public works, educ tion, health, 
famine, and all the objects which under the influence of modem ideas 
fall v;ithin the province of State Expenditure, and attempts are made 


,i,6re . ri, l more to resist and remove taxes such as Income tax and 
Customs, which fall on other than the landholding classes, while to 
meet the increasing burdens of the State additional charges are had 
on the land, may tney not awaken to the fact that they are being 
made the subject of an experiment, which I venture to think in spite 
of Sir Henry Maine’s criticism can only be appropriately described 
wherever it is found as “ communistic.”* 

“ It is I think impossible to deny that there is some danger m this 
direction, and it cannot I believed be safely met by temporising, and 
by leaving to the enemy so formidable a weapon as the theory of 
State landlordism. Nearly all modern Anglo-Indians, so far as T 
have seen or heard,—the whole generation of English public men and 
Economists trained by Mill, and Manchester for the sake of a free 
trade tariff- would in this country warmly support iu principle tho 
largest possible appropriation of the rent of the land. What degree 
of support their policy would now obtain or may hereafter obtain in 
India T cannot pretend to say, but Indian opinion does not always 
go for much, and much is in the power of an all embracing and power¬ 
ful bureaucracy with the press in its hauds, and with a Government 
at its back, which may be any day at its wit’s end for money, and 
which can hardly undertake an object on which it has set its heart 
without a cess in the land. „ „ , , , 

“ From this point of view tl>o policy of further taxing tiie land 
might easily become a political danger, and the large margin on which 
under the rent theory the State has a right if it be not a duty to 
encroach, lends itself too easily to such an extension. 

“ J n an economical p int of view I regard such a policy as especially 


hievous. . . , a • 

“ The function of rent is to restrain the undue pressure ot popula¬ 
tion on the soil. The presence of rent is the result of the demand for 
on the supply. To take the rent ami chvu. 
among the whole population waich is done when it is substituted toi 
taxes, is to counteract and neutralise the operation of the law ot sup- 
pi / and demand by stimulating the demand anew without increasing 
the supply, and tends directly to a progressive pauperisation ot the 

f * “ For these reasons without disturbing past settlements which we 
cannot aOurd to do, and cannot ntv* do without gratuitous fiscal 
saciitic<v, I shall rejoice to see a limit placed on future assess- 
m«nt: with a view to which the renunciation of the theory o 
State landlordism would be the uv at effectual step. In speculating on 
its future resources, I should like t see the Government steaoi y pu ~ 


* 11 -ir Hon rr Maine’s Minute of 13th March, 1875, he wrote.as follows, 
“ T1 uT‘ have duubtles ^ been a aeries of compromises on ihe> subject oi revenue 
a c t Hlr Louis Mallet observes duiiug the whole period of the British Uovor- 
nien t 0 f Indio. But 1 must enter my protest again-t describing them ns a 
ntniWlo against 4 coramuni nd and . i© recognition of private rights. \Ve oirea 
hVi r all real Unnco i? the iibolit.icn nroh ct, <1 tv nancy stigma sed i. inch. ns 
L lalint end all indication of tho rights cl U o SSlateto land revenue ouiourn ml 
wZXmunliU But the sroUcalion of wry modem words to very ancient 
thinrn which h atony* doubtful jpropriny In many •».-ays has u h*; 
tU’ ct u dangerous roveraa' of the burden of proof, lfo who In India J 
cnwatlv to dimini.:.i the hind revenue • nd to^extinguish ^morsbip mid pic^ 
weted'tenancy u not on the Censor. :ivc but on the ultra 
U.mil he listened to with u 1 flic reserve domandod by the urgonieni-t : o 
who would put au end 10 innUtutii m.. f e.uorinou."- uiitlciuity bound up . ith tho 
wholemodu nium oIGovonuucntaud Society. 
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ting rent out of view as only liable to taxation in common with other 
forms of property.”* 

It seems difficult to dispute the general accuracy of Sir 
Louis Mallet's warning words. The 
dominant theory of unlimited State 
rights is by many believed to have 
exercised a most disastrous practical influence over the 
revenue administration of the State. The rent theory of 
the late Mr. Wilson, Finance Minister, of which Mr. Robert 
Knight is known as the ablest recent exponent, practi¬ 
cally asserted the unlimited power of the land to bear 
increased taxation, and the right if not the duty of Govern¬ 
ment to increase the existing burdens on the land. This 
theory is believed to have been mainly responsible for 
excessive enhancements of the State demand, some 70 
or 80 per cent,, in different parts of the Bombay Presidency ; 
and it is a theory which though now somewhat discredited 
has recently exercised, and does still exercise a very per¬ 
ceptible influence upon official opinion. 

To such an extent has this extraordinary theory been 

Mr. C. A. Elliott’s views. Ci " T l e ? l ! ,at " ble “V ex P ericu f ed 

officials nave gravely proposed to 

increase the State taxation on the land as a remedy for 
debt. In a note written by Mr, C. A. Elliott of the Bengal 
Civil Service, Secretary tor the Famine Commissioners, on 
the indebtedness of the landed classes, lie has proposed to 
abolish the right of transfer of land, to increase the lan3-tax, 
and to substitute permanent Courts of Equity for the 
Ordinary Civil Courts. As regards the proposal to increase 
the land tax Mr. Elliott writes as follows :— 


“ The second course is to impose a heavier land tax and thus to 
™ake the proprietary right a less valuable article of transfer. It may 
seuii cynical to propose heavier taxational a remedy for indebtedness, 
but I am so persuaded that the extreme, the excessive moderation of 
our demand has been at the root of the dis te ter, and that it is :iu 
economic mistake to surrender so large a margin of protit to unim- 
proving landholders, that I do not shrink from the danger of being 
misunderstood in making this suggestion. J, t 

That Mr. Elliott's view is nut exceptional may lie .’airly 

gathered from the foil >wing 
remarks made by Mr. Javeulal U . 
Yajnik, one of the' ablest native 


Opinion of Mr. Javcrtlal 
U. Yajnik of Bombay* 


. * Minute by Sir Louis Malb t, dated li:i. April, 18?:.; see Noien on I ltlian Luiul 
Revenue. Famine Comnnosion Kepo.i, App. i . p. i: k> 

t Note on Agricultural Indebted m ss, by Mr. c. Elliott, See' ion I, para, 
•i Fj?inine Commission Report. App. I . p. 18d 






Note on Agricultural Banks 

“ 2. I would remark in the first place that much of the anxiety of 
the British Government in India to improve the status of the 
cultivating classes would he allayed and much of the necessity for 
interference by law or otherwise on the part of the Government to 
render smooth the relations between the money-lender and the culti 
vator would be obviated if the present policy of rack-renting the land 
in this Presidency were made to give way to the more liberal one of 
so assessing* the Government demand, as to leave the* ryot a fair 
margin of profit from the land after the payment of the Government 
demand and the expenses of cultivation. It has been maintained by 
a certain school of revenue officials iri this Presidency (Bombay) that 
any leniency shown to the ryots in this respect would be thrown 
away, since it is thought that what the Government may give up 
will go to benefit the Soukar instead of the ryot who after all will 
remain in the same depressed condition as at present. I cannot help' 
thinking that this notion lies at the root of much of the mischief dons 
by excessive rates in revised settlements of land in the Bombay 
Presidency. The notion never had the sanction of the early pioneers 
of our Bombay revenue system, and unless it is got rid of and loader 
to give way to a more enlightened and liberal policy, I am humbly of 
opinion that our etibrrr, to free the ryots from the clutches of ther 
Soukar would bo of little avail.*' 

No doubt Mr, Javerilal's estimate of the land revenue 
policy of the Bombay Government will in some quarter© 
be disputed and perhaps be contradicted ; but when pro** 
minent official© like Mr. Elliott are found gravely recom¬ 
mending to the Famine Commission increased taxation on 
the landed cla9s as a remedy for debt, it is not unreason 
able to conclude that the excessive enhancements made in 
some of the revised Bombay Settlements were the outcome* 
of a similar policj'. 

Thai there exists in the mind of many experienced official© 


ageneral belief; hat the agricultural- 



is cl* xr from sev< al passages in the Famine Commission 
Report. At Part II . s page 93, of the Report occurs the 
following Table in which an attempt is made to show the 
general incidence of taxation upon the various classes of the 
community, and the moderation of the aggregate burden. 

“ 10. Assuming that the chss win ys some interest in tlit? 


unil w >ihrffi£ rrv uer cent, of the DOi>ula- 



profesHiou.d, ami other rlarsoH, ]& per cent.; that land revenue and 
cesses are paid by the landed eiase ise by laboured and arfcusans, 
stamps by traders and others classed with them, and the lauded cUw 




4 Turee O’s omitted, 


t Tiio decimals represent decimal* of £1. 
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This .statement may be put in a more easily intelligible foim by 
paying that the general incidence of all taxation, including the land 
revenue in this term, on the whole population is four shillings a head. 
The landed clashes pay about five shillings and sixpence (44 annas ) 
per bead ; but, excluding the revenue they pay for their land to the 
►State, their share of taxation is one shilling and nine pence (14 annas ) 
per head. The agricultural labourers }>ay taxes on their liquor aud 
&alt, amounting to one shilling and eight pence ( or 13& annas) per 
head, or each family pays about a fortnights wages in the year. The 
artizans pay about two shillings (10 annas) each, or about the 
average earnings of five working days. Traders pay three shillings 
and three pence ( 26 anniis) each. But any native of India who does 
not trade or own land, aud who chooses to drink no spirituous liquor 
and to use no English cloth or iron, need pay in taxation only about 
seven pence a year on account of the salt lie consumes personally ; 
and on a family of three persons the charge amounts to Is. Od., or 
about four days' wages of a labouring man and liis wife.” 


Again at p. 58 of Part I. of the Report occurs an import¬ 
ant suggestion that additional 
JJ* Sullivan's Note of die- ratcg sbould l,e imposed on the 

agricultural classes of Madras 
and Bombay for the purpose of providing additional protec¬ 
tive works against the occurrence of famine. 

Mr. H. V Sullivan of Madras has however recorded his 
df sent from the views expressed by the Famine Commission¬ 
er'* regarding the alleged general lightness of taxation, aud 
the ability of the agricultural classes in Madras and Bombay 
to bear increased taxation. Tbo views expressed by Mr. 
Sullivan seem to be of considerable importance, and the 
conflict of official opinion which is disclosed by the corre¬ 
spondence is a good illustration of the two opposing currents 
of opinion before noticed, which are commonly reflected 
both in official correspondence and in the public press. Mr. 
Sullivan's remarks are as follows* .:— 


1. ^ “ In a speech delivered before the Legislative Council of India, 
in Feb'-nary I860, the late Mr. Wilson, when, in his capacity of 
Finance Minister, he introduced a bill for the levy of a license duly 
,nn *v tax on incomes, made the statement that the opium revenue of 
India could ‘in no sense be called a tax, 7 and that the land revenue 
could ‘ only be regarded as rent.’ As these views have lieen adopted 
in the Report, 1 propose bn• fly to record my reasons for considering 
that they are unsound. 

2. “ In propounding the above theory Mr. Wilson desired to show 
f hut the natives of India, being but lightly taxed, were able to submit 
to a further cuutribut.i r to the necessities of the State, and as it has 
been suggested, at paragraph 180 of the first part of our R port, that 
additional cesses should be imposed on the agricultural classes of 


* £'ainnie Coimubdou Report, Pc:l IL, p. 133 and 18b 
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Bombay and Madras to meet the cost of protecting those provinces 
from the effects of drought, I presume that in adopting his ideas on 
the subject my colleagues have the same object in view. ' 1 wish I 
could see my way to arriving at the same conclusions, but as it is a 
fact that in most parts of I d .especially in the above-named 

provinces, the agricultural classes already contribute largely to the 
public revenues, a proposal to increase their burdens cannot be hastily 
accepted, and the mere assertion that the deductions which are now 
made from their profits are nut of the nature of taxation will not put 
them in a position to bear additional imposts which, if no such deduc¬ 
tions were made, might not press heavily oil them. They know that 
year by year they have to pay a certain amount to the official tax- 
gatherer, and it is a matter of indifference to them by what name 
their contribution is known to economists. The distinction aimed at 
in the Report is far too subtle for the mind of the Indian taxpayer to 
appreciate, even if it had an accurate basis to rest ou, and tlii / not¬ 
withstanding that the high authority of Mr. Wilson can be cited in 
its favour, I am inclined to doubt. 

******* 


t>. “ Section VII. of the first part of the Report, p.-iges 66-69, is 
devoted to setting forth the advantages of local financial responsibility 
in the administration of famine relief, and as conducive to judicious 
economy such a policy has my cordial support. But whilst agreeing 
to this, as a general principle, I wish to guard myself against 
appearing to assent to any proposal which in order to carry 
out the doctrine, aims at an enhancement of local burdens 
irrespective of the consideration, whether each and every pro¬ 
vince is equally able to bear the addition The main object 

to be kept in viev, is, to use the words of cur instructions ‘how 
far it is possible for Government by its action to diminish the 
severity of famine or to place the people in a better condition 
for enduring them/ and it stems to me that we shall not attain this 
end by unduly pressing on the resources of the inhabitants of any 
particular tract in time of prosperity. The difficulties in the way of 
a development of this system of local financial responsibility are fully 
recognised at paragraphs 173 and 174 of the first part of our Report, 
and the Government of India have declared that such responsibility 
mu3t be limited by the power of each province to protect its people 
against famine and to incot the cost of relief. In making proposals, 
therefore, for any particular province which will entail additional 
taxation^ the ability of the inhabitants of the locality to bear it must 
be carefully considered. It dot s not follow because the incidence of 
taxation, when it is distributed over 185 millions is individually light, 
that the pressure is uniform. Some may have to bear le™ than thei 
proper snare of the burden whilst others are unduly weighted. In 
the proposal to levy additional taxes on the landed das es of Boj 
and Madras, which finds expression at paragraph ISO, pace 58 *4 
Parti, this necessary discrimination has not o-wn exercised. At 
paragraph 10 page 93, of Part 11, it is stated that the share .*f general 
taxation borne by the landed classes, including the land revenue, 
is about 5 shillings and 6 pence per head 9 and a further calculation 
shows that the incidents of land revenue and local cesses connected 
with the laud is only 3 shillings and 9 penea This is based on the 
assumption, borne out by the census returns, that the proportion of 
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agricultural class to the whole population of India is about 55 
cent., and so far I do not challenge the accuracy of the calculation, 
lit wiien we come to estimate the burden which the landed classes 


of each province have to bear we find that the above measure of in¬ 
dividual incidence no longer holds good. I take first, for the sake of 
comparison, the North-Western Provinces and Bombay. A reference 
to ^ke Census INturns of 1871-72 will show that in the former pro¬ 
vince the land revenue and local cesses amount to 4,773,020/., which, 
distributed amongst an agricultural population of 17,376,967, giveo an 
incidence per head of about 63. In the latter province 4,188,613 
persons have to pay 3,158,763/., or about 15s. per head. In the North¬ 
western Provinces the agricultural population is more than half of 
4he total population, and in Bombay it is about one-fourth. If a 
comparison be instituted of the individual incidence of the land 
-revenue as regards adult males engaged in agriculture, the extent to 
■which the amount varies in different parts of the Empire is similarly 
«hown. la Bengal and Assam the land revenue and local cesses 
amount to 3,346,289/., and the number of male adults employed in 
-agriculture is 11,690,478, which gives the incidence per head at 6s. Gd, 
In Madras the laud revenue and local cesses amount to 4,930,649/., 


-and the adult males employed in agriculture number 6,358,492, giving 
•mu incidence per head of 14s, These figures, 1 think, clearly show 
that the lightness of tho general incidence of taxation cannot be 
accepted as a proof of the ability of each and all of tli* provinces which 
make up the Indian Empire to support; additional burdens, nor does 
the circumstance of such having been imposed without undue pressure 
in Northern f.ndia and Bengal two years ago prove that the adoption 
•of similar measures in Bombay and Madras would not unfairly tax. 
the resources of the agriculturalists in those provinces ; for oven it it 
t>e admitted that the special causes which in 1878 were held to be 
euflicieat to exempt them from the additional rat*^3 on land have 
ceased to operate, the. fact still remains that their agricultural profits 
arc already far more heavily taxed. 


Whatever may 
Effects of indebtedness. 


be the truth regarding the real condition 
of the agricultural classes, and 
their ability to bear increased 
taxation, it is unfortunately evidently enough that the fact of 
extensive and chronic indebtedness basin may parts of India 
greatly complicated the natural relations that should exist 
between 'he Government and its tenants. 

The State Landlord has no longer to think only of adjust¬ 
ing the Su e demand so as to leave a liberal margin where¬ 
by the prosperity and well-being of the tenants can be secur¬ 
ed. In dealing with a depressed and practically insolvent 
class it is often evident from the first that all tho esti¬ 


mated profits of the land for a succession of years have 
been already forestalled and anticipated by the ordinary 
preditor. Under these circumstances finlinytlie tenants’ 
position hopeless at starting, the settlement officer is 
strongly tempted to try to divert to the State trea- 
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as large a proportion of the supposed profits as possible, 
arguing that any moderation of the state demand is under 
the circumstances uncalled for, and would be merely playing 
into the hands of the money-lender. In the case of an in¬ 
debted peasantry the State landlord too often represents, 
it is feared, merely the strongest and most formidable credi¬ 
tor; and it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that in many 
districts the revenue administration to a great extent practi¬ 
cally resolves itself into a simple game of ' grab' between 
the State landlord and the ordinary creditors. That a game of 
this kind can only end sooner or later in utter ruin to thu 
miserable tenants is clear enough. In practice it is found 
in many parts of India to come to this, that whatever the 
State landlord leaves the private creditor takes ; and the 
tenant thus finding himself between the devil and 
the deep sea is strongly tempted to grow sulky, and to end 
by a resolution to pay no one. A motive of this sort if 
widely entertained would simply end ir. a general strike 
against all payments whatever ; and in various parts of the 
Empire indications have from time to time been given that a 
general strike of this kind is a contingency that can by no 
means be overlooked. 

Enough has apparently been stated above to show that 


there arc abundant reasons of 
public policy why the Stare de¬ 
mand from the land should bo 


Limitation of State de¬ 
mand important. 


clearly and definitely limited j aud the limitation it may be 
observed to be effective must be based on some clear intel¬ 
ligible principle capable of easy application. 

Sir Charles Wood's well known rule liinitiug the Gov¬ 
ernment demand to 50 per cent, of the net profits has 
naturally proved in practice a mere paper instruction. The 
practical application of the rule would apparently involve a 
very difficult and laborious calculation, entirely beyond the 
power of any State age'llcy whatever. It would be a lar 
simpler and more effective rule oi limitation to prescribe for 
ea ;h province a fixed scale of maximum cash rates per uoie, 
based upon existing statistics ami all the ample information 
available. 

But the limitation of the Government demand, though a 
matter, it would set ?n, of very great practical importance, is 
Ltiil only one incident in a larger aud lrmro complicated 
question. Assuming that the State deinarm could be effec¬ 
tively limited as desired, there would still remain for coif 
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State proprietorship 
State landlordism. 
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^.Jeration tlie fundamental question whether any system of 
State proprietorship and State landlordism is expedient. 

Now on this subject the first remark to be made is that 

the system of State proprietorship 
which we find in India was not the 
creation of the British Govern¬ 
ment. It was in existence when the British power was 
established, and it has descended to* the British Government 
as a political inheritance from its native predecessors. The 
whole system is undoubtedly a survival from a very 
ancient order of things, and one to which it would be 
difficult now to find a parallel out of Asia. Sir 
Louis Mallet quoting from Sir Henry Maine gives the fol¬ 
lowing general sketch of the genesis of the system, and 
shows how opposed it is in principle to all modern ideas :— 


§L 


“ Sir H. Maine, in his recent work, has enabled ns to trace the gra¬ 
dual disintegration of the primitive cultivating groups, by the double 
process of the successive encroachments of tribal chiefs on the one 
hand, with thei: ulterior developments, territorial sovereignty and the 
feudal system, and on the other, of the growth, owing to the decaying 
authority of the tribe, of a landless outside population, with its modern 
outcome, tlie 1 proletariat.’ 

“ The principle of absolute ownership, including free exchange, 
which has been gradually gaining ground in the long struggle against 
feudalism, privilege, and monopoly, finds itself at hist as the idea of 
territorial sovereignty represented in the person of the sovereign 
recedes, confronted with the claim of the proletariat to inherit the 
sovereignty of the soil in the name of the nation. 

“ Thus are two irreconcilable principles at last brought face to face. 
On the one hand, the principle of private property and free exchange ; 
on the o idler, that of State property and monopoly. f 

As regards the economical and political effects of Sta to 

Economical and political proprietorship Sir Louis Mallet 
efFects, writes as follows :— 

“ Under a system of State proprietorship, the tendency certainly is 
to stimulate and concentrate population, and to increase the demands 
on t! c soil of a particular district or country until there is hardly a 
potato, or a spoonful of rice, left to divide. Under the system of 
. nershipthe tendency certainly is to restrict, to deter, ip 
disperse, and in the last resort to extinguish by eviction and expatria¬ 
tion the surplus growth of population. I do not agree with Mr. Mill 
that because land is limited it is not a fit subject for appropriation 
h individuals, but should be considered the common property of all. 
O n the contrary, the fact that land is limited, affords the cl rouges t 
possible reason IVw its appropriation by individuals, as the only 


Minute hv rur Louis Mullet, dated !2th April, 1S""» • iee Notes on Indian Land 
Revenue, Famine Commission Hoport. App. l.,p. H3. 






etliod consistent with personal liberty by whicli the population caj[f 
3 kept in due proportion to the means of subsistence. 

“ So long us the present law of population operates, there is 
nothing short of State control, which can operate with so miuh force 
in restraining its undue* growth in particular places or countries, as 
the institution of private property in the soil. 

41 To divide the rent of a country among all its inhabitants, is an 
act of gratuitous distribution, with no corresponding service rendered 
by the recipients. The private landlord performs for society func¬ 
tions analogous to those of the forcstaller or regrater in adapting de¬ 
mand to supply, population to means of subsistence. His demand 
for rent is a warning to pass on to unoccupied lands, and pastures 
new, or to cease to increase, and multiply without replenishing the 
earth, and it is a warning which cannot be disregarded with impu¬ 
nity, or by the juggler’s trick of taking the rent from the agricultural 
clas.; in the name of the State, and handing it back to the whole 
population as proprietors of the soil. 

u It may be said that it is idle to apply an abstract law such as 
this to a society so vast aiul complex as that of India, but I contend 
that it is a far sounder course to start from a general principle am! 
qualify it as you go along by the thousand considerations which its 
application requires in the practical conduct of Government, than to 
discard it altogether, and deal separately with every set oi facts 
which presents itself. This is to embark iu a boundless sea of in 
quiry without chart or compass.”* 

The gist of Sir Louis Mallet most suggestive remarks seem 
briefly to amount to this, that State proprietorship and State 
landlordism are opposed to all the teachings of history and 
economic science ; are, in fact, politically dangerous and 
economically unsound. The institution of privalef pro¬ 
perty in the sense in which that term is used by economists, 
is popularly declared to be one of the prime conditions and 
preliminaries of civilisation. It affords we are told, the onh 
effectual check against the unrestrained growth of popu¬ 
lation, and is the only real guarantee for any permanent 
advance in material prosperity. The misfortune of the 
existing State system is that while it exercises a dangerous 
tendency to remove all the natural checks on population, 


* Minute by .sit Louis Mallet, l~ih April, 1870 : :-oe Notea on Indian Laud Uav j- 
LiUO. famine Commission Koport, App. L t p. . 43 . 

f On this subject tho follow ing well known passage from MiU seems special'/ 
pertinent 

4 * Tho idea of property doe .* not however necessarily imply that th* re sbonld 
bo no rent any more than tl. it there chould be no taxes. It m«*ro]v 
that the rent should be a iixcil charge not liable to be raised . 1 :; - met too possessor 
Lv iiiii own improver n.-ots or by the will of a landlord A tenant at a <pi»l rent 
is to all intents and purposes a proprietor ; a copy bolder is not Joes so than* 
freeholder. What is wanted is permanent pose* .--ion on fixed ti-rmm ‘ On e » 
i) * an the secure possession of a bleak rook and run into a pardon ; 

- 1 — - and ho will cefovuvt b iatuude. 1 , 
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y 'n represses production, and thus tends directly to a pro¬ 
gressive pauperisation of the community.* 

The vital importance of the unchecked growth of popu- 
„ lation in India is only by slow 

degrees beginning to be sufli- 
ciently appreciated. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
Famine Commissioners have in their general report appa¬ 
rently to some extent overlooked the extreme importance 
of this subject, and have not paid sufficient attention to a 
point which many persons consider to be the crux of the 
whole famine problem. Sonic general remarks are made 
and statistics furnished in Part IL, Section VL, of the Re¬ 
port, but the general conclusion seems to be that tho official 
statistics are more or less unreliable, and that the figures, so 
far as they go, furnish no cause for anxiety or even special 
remark. 

The omission of the Famine Commission has however 

been to some extent supplied by Sir 
James Caird in his separate report, 
to the Secretary of State for India, dated 31st October, 
1879. In this Report Sir James appears clearly to recog¬ 
nise that the unrestrained growth of population together 
with an exhausting system of agriculture was the most 
serious feature in the general outlook. His remarks are 
as follow8f :— 


Sir James Caird’s views. 


“ The,available good land in India is nearly all occupied. There 
are < >; tensive aims of good waste land, covered with jungle, hi various 
parts of the country, wlnVIi might he reclaimed and rendered suit¬ 
able for cultivation, but lor that object capital must ho employed, 
and the people have little to spare. The produce of the country, 
on an avenge of years is barely sufficient to maintain the present 
population toi'i make a saving fur occasional famine. The greatest 
e.vpoj » of rice and corn in one year is not more than ten days 5 con¬ 
sumption of its inhabitants. S'ircity deepening into fm oe is thus 
becoming of mon frequent occurrence. The people may be assumed 
to increase at tho moderate rate of one per cent, per year. The 
check caused by the Job famine, through five million of extra deaths, 
spread as it was over two years and a half, would thus be equal only 
to the normal increase over all Indio, for that time. In ten years at 
the present rate of growth, there will be twenty million more people t > 
feed ; in twentv years upwards of forty millions. This must be met 
by nil increase of produce, arising from better management of the 
cultivated area, and eidM.g. ment of ks extent by iinitration to un¬ 
peopled districts, and by emigration to other countries. We are 

• The ft.irmJ customs of tho Hindus, aw* 'he universal practice oi infant 
marriage must Also In fairness bo taken into < on deration. 

tConflition of India. Report by Janie i Caird, Esq,, O.W., With Correspond¬ 
ence*, v ..ted 3l3t Oct, 18711. Blue Book. 
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; A^®ygb4ling with a country already full of people, whose lmbits and reli- 
.my jyfehui promote increase without restraint, and whose law directs the 
subdivision of land among all the male children. As rulers, we are 
thus brought face to face with a growing difficulty. There 
are more people every year to feed from land which, in many parts 
of India, is undergoing gradual deterioration. Of this there cap be 
no stronger proof than that the land revenue in somo quarters is 
diminishing. . It is unsafe to break up more of the uncultivated poor 
land. The diminution of pasture thereby already caused, is showing 
its effect in a lessening proportion of working cattle for an increasing 
area of cultivation.” 


In their comments on Sir James Caird’s Report the Gov¬ 


ernment of India made the fol¬ 
lowing observations on the gene¬ 
ral question of over-population : — 


Government of India on 
over-population. 


25. “ It is quite true that the population of somo parts of India is 

Remedies u£ over-population. v' r X de , nse ’ especially in the <iaugc-j 
y Valley, from Saharanpur in the North- 

West to Tipperrah in the South-East. What the i w to of increase in 
this population is, we do not precisely know'; but it is clear that the 
population is in some parts already too thick for the country and its 
produce, more especially as the great mass of the people ire dependent, 
directly or indirectly, on the land. But we do not sco how the 
Government can take steps to restrict the increase of population. 
Emigration from the densely peopled districts to the Colonies, to iho 
tea districts, or to others sparsely peopled part s of India is conducted 
on a voluntary system, regulated by law, and under carefully devised 
rules for the prote* tion of out Indian subjects ; and no restrictions tv. c 
placed on those who seek to better themselves in foreign lands. As 
yet such emigration may be comparatively small, but obviously it 
would bo impossible to make it in any way compulsory. AVe have at. 
different times tried to promote systematic emigration from the 
Ganges A r Hey into Burma, into the Central Prov inces, and into the 
tea districts. But, if our efforts have borne very little fruit, it may 
said to lie in a great measure due to the str • lent to their 

homes which prevails among all cla.-ses of India. During the last few 
mars communications between the districts of r. dundant population 
■and the tea districts, where labour is much iu demand, have been iiu 
proved ; ve are considering the advisability of largely reducing ibe 
fees on the registration of emigrant labourers; and'we hope liiat, 
before long, the tninsport-oi' laijoiirers t: . - m or Onohar nor. 

1, But such emigre coul 

Heavy State subsidies, which we d<5 not advocate, provide for the nor¬ 
mal increase ot population among the ioo millions of die densely 
peopled Ganges Valley. We fully admit that th ity of the poor 
population and the gradual increase of the land ices labour. , eh.-so* 
in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces coiKtiUit a very • ii ms 
administrative difficulty. But we look o if education, 

the improvement of communications, the gradual growth of manufac¬ 
turing, and other industries, as the agencies by Which the evils of 
over-population may Vie mitigated T* 

’ Condition of India. R. .,ort it .uuuesCaird, Em .iff. u,t ! ,. • coimndcnce. 


p. 29L para. 25. 
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If wouM seem from these remarks that the vital ques¬ 
tion of principle discussed bj Sir Louis Mallet has been 
altogether overlooked, aud has perhaps been intentionally 
ignored. The remarks of the Government of India appear to 
be based on the general assumption that the existing" State 
system is right, and jnust necessarily be maintained j but Sir 
James Caird's Report, aud more particularly his proposal to 
redeem the land revenue clearly raises the whole question 
of principle—private property versus State proprietorship ; 
and this large and very important issue was not apparently 
allowed to be discussed at all. 

The subject of the unchecked growth of population has 
... r „ . . again been recently discussed in 

ttoSr Caird8leltert0 a letter addressed to the Editor of 

the Times by Sir Jnrae9 Caird a 
few months ago. The facts stated in this letter are so im¬ 
portant, and have so direct a bearing on the subject under 
discussion, that it seems best to give it as it stands.* 


<SL 


1 heartily agree with you in the appreciation you hare expressed 
c ■ Mr, Giffen’s masterly address as President of the Statistical Society, 
f rom the many important topics which it embraces I venture to select 
‘•he o] « which since my visit to India in 1878-79, as a member of the 
Famine (Juimmssion, has appeared to me one of the most formidable 
problems liich have to be dealt with by the Imperial Government, 
1 refer to the unchecked growtli of the population under the “ Roman 
peace” W!’ have established in India. 

Fhis was the subject mainly dealt with by me in my individual 
reports to the Government of India in 1869 and 1880, and it was 
brought by mo before the Political Economy Club as the subject for 
discussion, on the 5th of May of this year, at which Mr. Giffen was 
preseut. He had done me the honor to adopt my figures and to 
enforce my argument on that occasion, as to the gravity of the 
problem; and by doing so lie has added weighty testimony to its 
pressing importance. 

“ It may be answered that the 1 • » census return does not show so 
gi. at an increash as 1 per cent, per annum. But that is because the 
ah lormal famine deaths are not taken account of When these are 
added, the natural increase of population in 10 years would be more 
than 10 pei cent., and, therefore, somewhat in excess of 1 per cent 
per annum. 

44 But it would, indeed, he a thankless task to press this upon public 
notice if no mode of meeting the difficulty could be suggested or 
devised. And here I differ with Mr. Gififtm for I do not regard 
the situ; fion as hopeless Population cannot lor r increase beyond 
the means of subsistame; biu the pressure on these means incites 
to their increase by prompting a resort to new land, or to obtain a 
i n r return from that at. present cuf. iv ‘-< d. A had Government 


’ Let ter fn rho Times hr 
«iU ilie Indian Problem,” 


Mr. James Caird, C O., under Hie headiu 


“Mr. Caird 
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^%y paralyzing industry may rid itself of the difficulties which would 
arise from an increase of population. But a Government such as 
ours in India, which is bound to take all precautions to preserve life 
from famine or disease, must have for its object measures which will 
relieve industry, and facilitate its efforts to keep the means of 
subsistence on a par with the increase of population. I believe it 
possible to obtain such a gradual increase of production in India, as 
would meet the wants of the present rate of increase of population 
for a century to come, and there we may for the present leave it. 
And it was to this point I addressed ray inquiry on the several 
occasions on which I have ventured to approach the subject. 

“The area under cultivated crops in India is equal to one acre per 
head of the population. That increases at the rate of two millions 
a year, and may be provided for by two methods—either by a pro¬ 
gressive increase in the area of the cultivated land, or by a gradually 
increasing produce from the land at present cultivated. The equi¬ 
valents of the two methods are an extension of cultivation by two 
million acres annually, or an increased produce by one-tenth of a 
bushel annually from the present acreage. lu a country like India, 
of ancient cultivation, the best and most available land has long 
been occupied. The cultivable area still untouched is stated 1 } bo 
abundantly extensive, but it will require much beyond the ordinary 
capital of an Indiau cultivator to bring it into a state of production. 

“ We must therefore chietiy rely ou the second method. One bushel 
of increase per acre gained gradually in 10 years from the present 
cultivated area, would meet the demand of a gradual increase in the 
same time of 20 millions of people. And, if a proportionate rate 
of increase could be attained in each decade, tiie increased population 
for a hundred years could be fed without much increase of area. 
The produce would then have gradually risen from 10 to 20 bushels 
an acre. Each acre, instead of maintaining one person, would thus 
have become capable of maintaining two. This is a great step, 
doubtless, but it is from a low point of production. And, considering 
the generally fertile nature of the soil, aud that in most parts of 
India two crops can be got in the year, it would s».\ in a very .possible 
result. By these two methods more or less combined, the increase 
of population may be safely met for a long time to come, and upon 
their wise development the success of the future Government of 
India must mainly depend. 

“ It is not necessary that I should do more than refer hen to the 
aid which the Government can give towards this by promoting the 
construction of railways and Irrigation, and by facilitating movement 
from the most densely peopled tracts. But beyond these effective 
means, there remains the mod >f a more direct remedy for tho 
poverty of the great mass of the cultivators. A rale of interest 
varying from 2 to 3 percent, per month (24 to 36 per cent, per 
an^um) is the common charge made by the native bankers to millions 
of small farmers, most of whom are never out of debt. In any 
country such a rate of mU rest would render profitable agriculture 
impossible. And there can be no hope of solving the Indian problem 
till a remedy is found for this. 

“But even this is aggravated by the tees charged by the State on 
Hrigation. For in India much of the business of the hrml courts 
is to aid in collecting the < d of the money -lender:.. The COBt of 


tlris is repaid by fees exacted by the State amounting to about 20 per 
cent of the value in dispute, paid by the losing party, who, as a rule, 
is the impoverished cultivator. These fees bringing in a public revenue 
of ,£2,000,000, add 10 per cent, to the burden of the Land Revenue, 
and if we assume that as much as one-fourth in number of the small 
landholders, and those the poorest, are always before the courts, the 
fees operate as an addition of 40 per cent, to the Land Revenue 
paid by these unfortunate litigants, as they fall chief!\ <m them. 
This is a blot which should as early as possible be met by a large 
reduction in the scale of fees. 

41 The rreater subject demands the most careful consideration of {he 
Government of India and the British Legislature. In all European 
countries where the agriculture is chiefly in the hands of the peasant 
proprietors it has been found necessary by the State to support their 
credit by a system of the laud banks. The principle upon which such 
aid can be economically given is that the State, which represents 
the credit of all its people, can borrow on lower terms than indivi¬ 
duals. 

“ And in India, where the Government administration reaches 
directly the great majority of the cultivators, there would be .special 
facilities for the introduction of this principle. The native capitalists 
and bankers might be associated with Government in order to utilize 
an existing and well-organized local interest, who should find their 
profit by assisting the Government to restore the agricultural class 
t a solvent and prosperous condition. There is a large available 
native capital socking safe employment, probably enough to supply 
all the legitimate need of the cultivation. I found in the Deccan, 
where the cultivators were at the lowest ebb, that the money-lenders 
who Would not risk their money on the security which the farmers 
h*d to offer for less than a rate of 3(5 per cent,! were ready io end 
it at 5 on n pledge of silver ornaments or jewels. And they were 
willing to compound the existing debts of the impoverished land- 
owners by a composition of 50 per cent. 

“ This would seem to be the direction in which the fittest and most 
natural aid may bo sought by the Government for the re-establish¬ 
ment of the credit of the Indian landholders. The subject has been 
nbly treated in a paper on “Agricultural B&l 
Sir William Wedderburn, a distinguished member of the Bombay 
Oral .Service, whose personal experience of the people and the country 
gives great weight *«> the views he advocates. Bring the debtor and 
creditor together, he says, to make a friendly settlement of the old 
paper debt and to ii mint of the ipfcion money. A 

that, the financial opera lion is on all fours wirli that applied to the 
European peasant—viz., to advance the Vedemption money in cash 
wh *to the c<<mpromise is a reasonable one, lid to recover the amount 
from the cultivator by instalments spread over a term of years. 

“If, by acme wisely-devised interposition « f the credit of the State, 
the security which the cultivators could offer to the native bankers, 
should jclh vc them from the ruinous pressure of 2 to 3 per cent., 
per month, we might hope to see a gradual revival of industry when 
its fruits remained the r. operty of the hand that earned them. For 
the art of cult ure is well understood in India, and it is only the present 
hopeless poverty of the i lajo jfy t hat paralyzes their industry. 

41 it mu. 1 be gratifying to those -'’ho take an interest in his subject 
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observe, by the latest news from India, that the Government there 
have recognized the necessity of earnestly dealing with this question. 
It will be an immense gain to Indian agriculture if Major Baring’s 
arrangements result in diminishing the charge for the use of the 
Capital, by the cultivator, to a maximum of one-third of its present 
usual amount. 

“ An important beginning appears at the same time to have been 
made, in the Council at Simla, in the direction of the provincial self- 
government. In this direction something has already been success¬ 
fully done, and we may hope that it may yet be permitted to extend 
to its natural limit, that each of the presidencies having its own 
Budget, from which, according to its circumstances, and the public 
requirements, a contribution should be paid to the General Govern¬ 
ment for Imperial purposes, and the remainder be retained for the 
Bervice of the Presidency. From such self-reliance as would thereby 
ensue, and the direct responsibility then cast upon each Government 
to make the most of its own resources, the best results may bo 
confidently anticipated. Meantime the problem to be solved in India, 
otherwise than by famine, is one of pressing and intense importance. 
And the recent establishment of an Agricultural Department there 
will, through its provincial links, place in the haiub of Government 
that timely information of the weak parts of the system, which 
demand the most immediate attention.’ 7 


*§L 


The effects of a system of State proprietorship in stimu¬ 
lating and concentrating popula- 

JS&’SXSm?’' «•» »« uudoubtedly series 

enough. Hie general truth of 
the abstract economical argument stated by Sir Louis Mal¬ 
let. is found to be strongly confirmed by the independent; 
testimony of Sir James Caird, whose experience on the 
Famine Commission makes his evidence particularly volu¬ 
ble. .But the system under review besides removing some 
of the natural checks on the too rapid growth of popula¬ 
tion, operates as before noticed most injuriously to repress 
production. Here is what Sir Louis Mallet has to say on 
this vitally important matter :— 

“ Whatever opinions may be held as to the principles of laud tenure, 
certain facts, are, I think, apparent. 

4 On the one hand,, we see a system which sweeps into the coffers of 
tin; ktateCO percent, or more of the net produce of the soil, thus 
diverting a fund which, in countries where private property is at:’ 
iute, would, to a great extent, tind its way back again into channels 
agricultural improvement, 

“ But the amount of produce thus diverted is not only - huge h iV- 
also uncertam The percentage itself is uncertain, varying with the 
views of successive Governments, and the amount aetiwdlc ^r^oed, 

( v« n with!> the prescribed limit % is uncertain, van ing with the acci¬ 
dents of seasons, with r of the cultivators, and with the 

judgment and knowledge of the Settlement service. 

11 Whether the Government ox the assessor leans to the side of indub 
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iice, or to that of severity, all the consequences of uncertainty are 
equally involve*!. What those consequences are likely to be it is 
needless to enumerate. It is enough to say that security and perma¬ 
nence are the essential conditions of productive energy. 

“ This system is, moreover, one in which proprietary rights are so 
confounded or so confusedly divided, that they are separated from 
their corresponding duties ; and such is the dislocation of the forces 
engaged in this artificial mechanism, that these rights as often serve to 
maintain and perpetuate inefficiency to rouse and stimulate industry 
an«i the spirit of improvement. 

“ Such are a few of the salient features of the system. What on the 
other hand, do we find as the characteristics of the industry aud of 
the people to which that system has been applied ? 

“A marked absence of any adequate accumulation of capital upon the 
soil/ and (as a consequence) of any sufficient appropriation of such 
capital to purposes of agriculture 1 improvement, deficiency of stocks, 
uf manures, of roads, of tanks, often of seeds and of implements. 

In the people, orevalent habits among the higher classes of prodi¬ 
gality and indolence, and among the lower, a character of helpless 
dependence of Goveroment, extreme poverty, and, generally, very low 
conditions of existence. Nowhere do we see a spirit of enterprise, of 
init.otion, or of progress.”* 

It would be satisfactory were there any ground for be¬ 
lieving that Sir Louis Mallet's picture was over-coloured 
o; exaggerated. Unfortunately what he states is believed 
to be only too true, and the facts he refers to are sufficient¬ 
ly notorious to many observers in India. Sir James Caird's 
valuable report dated 31st October 1879, shows in some de¬ 
tail the various cruises which tend at present to repress pro¬ 
duction. The chief of these causes may be briefly sum¬ 
marised as follows :— 


1. The uncertain character of the land tenure and the periodical 
re-settlements of the State land. 

2. The indebtedness of the agricultural classes. 

3. The exhaustion of the soil under the increasing pressure of 
population, nd die stationary condition of agricultural knowledge. . 

4. The moral disorganisation produced by unsuitable laws aftecting 
property and debt. 

That, some or all of the causes assigned have, in fact, affect¬ 
ed very injuriously the productive energy of the country 
seems to be admitted on all hands; aud although the vari¬ 
ous remedies proposed by S»r James Caird and others may 
well give rise to differences of opinion, there can be no doubt 
whatever that the agricultural industry is from various 
causes seriously depressed^ and that some radical change 
of system is required to restore it to a healthy condition. 
The mniu problem requiring to be solved seems substan- 

Mimzto by Sir Ue^is MaUet. dated Jed February 1875. Famine Commis¬ 
sion Report, Appendix L, page 135. 
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ally to amount to this— how are the admitted State rights 
in the laud to be exercised so as to secure the maximum of 
advantage or at least the minimum of injury to the com¬ 
munity ; On t u is subject two opposing current of opinion 
are almost invariably to be found, and the question at issue 
seems practically to resolve itself into the general question 
Gi the respective advantages of direct State agency versus 
private enterprise. 

The t ide*my ut all centralised bureaucratic admiuistra- 

Tendency of Central^ £ J” d . ia M elsewhere is to 

tion. ti ust to otate agency and State 

initiative for everything, and to 
leave as littlo as possible to private enterprise. Indian 
officials as a class are prone to act on the Napoleonic 
maxim of f Everything lor the people, and • thi /, 
people/ and are inclined habitually to l.l , 
views of the power of State agency and ; limits i ii.lj.iu 
which State interference can be usefully exercised. It is 
tliis continued habit and tendency which partly accounts 
tor the perpetual and increasing demand for improvements 
in the administrative machine, for the creation of new de¬ 
partments, for improved methods and statistics of all kinds, 
cogency to be efficient must be well informed, and 
the State landlord must at least make an effort to acquire 
on a grand scale the detailed information that every pri¬ 
vate landlord is necessarily bound to obtain ou a si 
scale for his own guidance. 

Nothing can ot course be more desirable for the pur¬ 
poses of Revenue administration than accurate surveys and 
icliablc statistics ; but the work ol measuring in minute 
} V r; d enormous areas as vast in extent as many Em openn 
kingdom of assessing and collecting the State de¬ 
mand by d?reet official agency from many millions of human 
reinga 1** an uiu ! of s ifch va t cost and magnitude 
as may well suggest the questkm whether the operation does 
not savour too much of zconeeil de jnrfpriic.K, t whether 
a simp or'and less ambitious scheme would not sunii-HMitly 
answer all purposes of practical administration. The system 
of course varies indifferent parts of India, but of late years 
the tendency has distinctly been in favour of the more do- 
t: usi and laborious system known in Madras and i‘>m- iy 


as 


ryotwari/* under which tho State landlord is brought 


into dirc^elatious with Oaoh individual cultivator. The 
State of all causes a detailed survey to be made 

/ iff 

\ ? 
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assesses in detail the land of each individual cultivator; 
keeps a separate account with him in the Government 
books; and at harvest time collects from him direct the 
Government dues so assessed. 


It is not very easy to realise at oneo the extraordinary 
magnitude and complexity of the task undertaken by Gov¬ 
ernment in attempting to execute a detailed survey and 
assess and collect the Government dues from some millions 
of agriculturists whose holdings extend in area over many 
thousands of square miles. The detailed survey of the land, 
and the assessment and direct collection of the Government, 
dues are all three separate tasks of a huge and costly 
character. So vast is the work and so infinite the detail 
that of course a large margin has to be allowed for inevita- 
able mistakes. The general correctness of the survey can 
be tolerably fairly guaranteed as it involves the eo-opera- 
tion and assistance of the cultivators concerned who are 
usually as much interested as the State landlord is to see 
that their holdings are correctly measured. But the assess¬ 
ment system both in Madras aud Bombay, and wherever iu 
short a ryot war i system has been introduced, is manifestly 
open to criticism. The following description is given by 
the Famine Commissioners of the assessment system as 
carried out in Bombay and Madras.* 

3 “ iu Bombay t ho asEessmout is carried out by a sop: rate Depart¬ 

ment, on a very ingenious and compli- 
Asseseraent in Bombay. rated system, au explanation of which, 

fuller titan can be pi van here, will be 
found in the Appendix. The ea?ne principles have been adopted in 
Berur and Mysore. The land is broken up mto bl )eks Of from 5 to 
40 crea eaHi, which are separately assessed. The soils are classified 
on a unif nin ; v-\er ar. .wding to their depth and their faults, au :h as 
sloping surface, liability to inundation, or having a mixture of sand, 
Huy ij) gravel in the soil, all »f which are sources ot deterioration. 
The ft old which bears a maximum value is- a level oue of block soil, 
deeper than li cubits : this is the standard, valued as ]0 annas. 
E.ery * fault * aud every quarter-cubits decrease in depth deducts 
one or tv. u annas or sixteenths from the valuation. Further, a de¬ 
finite value is attached to three oth *r characteristics of position ; the 
nearness of the field to the village site ; the nearness of the village to 
a nwkofc town ; and the water privileges. Thus every field ir block 
is vnhiod at a certain specified number of annas or sixteenths of the 
standard maximum. This being done, it only r the 

value of the standard, or iu say what should be paid n -' - acre hy a 
field of the first-class. This is mainly done on a conndera- 
tion of the course of prices ami the past history of the taluka 


9 J'amJjie Commln j’on Keporf. Part II, pp UiaiidJ'ifi. 
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ibncerned. If the general tendency of prices is upwards, and they I 
stand (sav) 20 per cent, higher than they did 30 years ago, it would 
be urged that the same amount of produce which the ryots then sold 
to pay a revenue of Rs. 100 would now bring in Rs. 120. In this case 
the advantage of the rise would he divided between the two parties 
and the assessment be raised by about* 10 per cent., provided it is 
also seen that the taluka has been prosperous; that cultivation ha* 
spread and waste land b* en taken up ; and that the general level of 
material ;omfort is higher. This system was introduced originally 
in the year 1847, and the whole presidency, except Sindh and 
the South Canara district, has been a. essed upon it. The 30 
years'period is now elapsing, and has elapsed in many cases ; and 
several districts have been resettled ou the same system. The instal¬ 
ments ar usually two in number and are fixed in January and March, 
or in February and April, according as the chief harvest of the year 
is the kharif or rabi. 

“ It la estimated that the assessment foils on varying soils, and ac¬ 
cording to the different productiveness of different years, at from 
3 to 10 per cent on tbe value of the produce ; and a further proof of 
the lightness of the assessment is found in the fact that many of i he 
Native States have been surveyed and settled on the same system, 
but that the rates there are always from 10 to 15 per cent, higher 
than to the British Districts. 

4. 41 Xu Ma 7 ras the as* ,snient (which has been going on since about 
. , 1804, but, has as yet only reached 10 dis 

Assessment m Madras tricts out of t l, e 22) is based directly on 

the average produce of the soil After survey every field is classified 
by the eye (thefo are seven classes and 34 sub-divisions of those 
classes), and experiments are then made by cutting, threshing out, 
and weighing the produce of quarter acre plots in different fields of the 
various classes. From these experiments the average produce pci 
acre of oach class of land is worked out. Then the average prim 
prevailing in that part of the district during the years 1840-04 is 
ascertained, -nd after deducting from it from 8 to 20 per cent, to 
cover the difference between market and village prices, that rate ia 
applied to the average quantity of produce, and so the average valuo 
of the produco per acre is obtained for each class Of soil. torn 1 his 
is further deducted (l) about 20 per ceufc. on account of vicissitudtJ 
of seasons . (2) *1 a calculated cost I cultivation and of the balance 
which is called the net produce, half is taken as the share of riovrrn- 
ment. The assessment thus made is fixed for 30 years, and the inten¬ 
tion is that at Miecl of that time the only part of the assessment 
to be revised should be the valuation of the average out turn per aero. 

A new set of price-currents will be taken, and the new assessment 
will be alt* i/-d accordingly. The instalments fixed for the payment 
of revenue are generally four in number, but. in soiur cases are a;* 
many as six t hey are arranged in relation to th * imo and value oi 
the ripening crops.” 

Now of the Bombay system above described it bus to be 

observed (1) tha f the success of tho 
Bystern entirely depends upon the 
accuracy of the classification ; (2) 
that the classification even if correctly performed , furnishes 


Observations on the Bom 
bay system. 
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inre test of the real yield of laud. As a matter ot fact 
is notorious that the classification is the weak point of the 
Bombay Revenue Survey system. This system lends itself 
easily to fraud, and detection is at once difficult and un¬ 
certain. The system again is a purely arbitrary one, taking 
no account of many of the numerous conditions on which 
the productiveness of land is notoriously dependent. No 
minute or detailed enquiry is made into the previous 
agricultural history of each field, nor is the caste and con¬ 
dition of the cultivator taken into account. The supposed 
fertility of each field is calculated by a standard which, 
though undoubtedly ingenious, is a standard which no prac¬ 
tical agriculturist would dream of accepting; and no attempt 
lias till recently been made to check the results obtained by 
enquiries regarding the actual ascertained yield.* In short 
the Bombay system seems to amount to very little more 
tbau a most elaborate and ingenious rule ot thumb ; and the 
us- ssments imposed though often moderate enough—some¬ 
times a great deal too moderate, bear no certain relation to 
tlie actual yield as ascertained by experience. 

It is a peculiarity of tho Bombay system that the assess- 
_ „ meut is fixed by a special depart- 

n ty °* om ment which has no concern with 
the laud revenue administration 
after the settlement has once been sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment, The business of assessment is entirely in the hands 
of the Bombay Revenue Survey Department, while the 
collection and subsequent administration of the land 
revenue is entirely in tho hands of the ordinary revenue 
establishment, the Commissioner, Collector, and Mamlutdar. 
The assessment of the land, it will be observed, is thus 
entrusted to a department which has no practical acquaint¬ 
ance with land reveuue administration at all, while the 
opti H.n. of those who have the most intimate knowledge 
ml working of the system is for the purpose of 
' -o .-'-,. I'iucLieally ignored altogether. The Collector 
is consulted, it is true, regarding some of the details of tho 
set leim i t. recommended before it is finally sanctioned, 
but regarding the principles of the assessment system and 
the expediency of limiting the application of that system 
he is practically not allowed to raise any question. 

* 1 i r? < POD experiments now comluci r l by order of the Secretar\ *' State are 

# attempt to remody this ob ious defeat, 'iut no series of experiments. how< 
•; r elnlmi’iite ov carofnllr conducted, can poB?ibl\ take the place of detailed 
in» • 1 .i *e enquiry about the ar.tnal yield each field as ascertained by 
«x.jji.*rloiioe. cinch uwinlry in clearly hr-yond the power of any State ap ncy 
ffhutover and La not attempted. 
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The final result of the arrangement described is to 
stereotype effectually the settlements made. The Revenue 
Survey Department has no opportunity of verifying by 
experience the actual pressure of the assessments recom¬ 
mended ; while the Collector's department has itself no 
independent power to correct mistakes or to lighten the 
pressure of the assessment under any circumstances what¬ 
ever. The siguificauce of this fact is obvious when it is 
remembered that the normal pressure of the assessment as 
calculated by the Settlement Department is liable to be 
indefinitely increased by such common accidents as floods, 
pestilence, locusts, rats, caterpillars, &c , to say nothing of 
scanty rain fall and any general fall of prices. The Gov¬ 
ernment of course can, and in < xceptional cases does, grant 
remissions on the Collectors recommendation, but such 
remissions are only made in extreme cases when large 
numbers of persons have been affected ; aud of late years 
the tendency has been to discourage remissions as much 
as possible. The mam points to be noted are that the 
chief local authority is not allowed to exercise any in¬ 
dependent power at all, and that remission of assessment 
which constitutes in practice the safety valve of the whole 
system is retained in the hands of Government, and is 
only exercised under the exceptional circumstances noted. 

On many thousands of acres the normal assessment 

has been largely increased on 
account of presumed advantages 
of water-supply, either natural or 
artificial. In very many instances the water-supply has 
during the currency of the existing settlements been 
seriously diminished or has disappeared altogether under 
the influence of natural causes, but the assessments fixed 
at the time of the settlements are levied all the same, 
while the equitable obligation either to restore the water- 
supply or to remit the extra assessment has proved in 
practice tor the reasons stated very difficult to iultii, 
A settlement once made is to all intents and purposes 
final for 30 years. The whole tendency of the Bombay 
system and the actual manner in which it lias of late years 
been worked is, in fact, to deprive the Collector of muck of 
the discretionary power with which he is popularly credited. 
If is establishment has in consequence become little more 
than a machine tor collecting the State dues which have 
been fixed by auother department, and in the settlement 


Extra 

water. 
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}\ vi liicl) the Collector has to a great extent ceased to have 
an y direct personal interest. The amount of land re¬ 
venue collected is, it is feared, too commonly regarded ar 
the ultimate test of a revenue officer’s efficiency, and auy 
interference with the rigid and almost mechanical 
action of the present revenue system, however necessary, 
has undoubtedly been rendered specially difficult by all the 
circumstances above described. 

The Madras system of assessment appears to be essen¬ 
tially based upon an elaborate 
Observations ou the gygtctn of crop experiments: and 
Madras system. the whole success of the system 

seems to depend upon the skill and accuracy with which 
these experiments are conducted. That the whole assess¬ 
ment system is liable to be vitiated by auy serious error iu 
the initial experiments seems clear enough. The selection 
of specimen quarter acre plots iu different fields of tho 
various classes is by no means an easy task as any 
one familiar with cron experiments will know. Judicious 
selection requires at once no small amount of training and 
experience, and the delicate operation of choosing sample 
quarter acre plots is one that would fairly tasi. the skill 
of the most shrewd aud experienced agriculturists. How 
thr a delicate aud difficult operation of this sort is likely 
to be successfully accomplished by any subordinate State 
agency may well be doubted. The system is clearly oue most 
difficult to work satisfactorily; but the Madras officers are 
apt to boast that their assessment system is theoretically 
superior to that of Bombay, and on the whole the Madras 
system is reported to work very fairly well. 

That the assessment systems of Bombay and Madras 
arc both of them open to very obvious criticism seems to 
be iu the face of it clear enough; but in drawing atten¬ 
tion to some of the weak points in both systems there is no 
intention whatever on my part to espouse the cause ol 
oue system against the other. Madras office vs are doubtless 
ui firmly persuaded of tho intrinsic superiority of their own 
system as the Bombay officers are of theiin, and champ'om 
of both systems can easily be found. Sir Henry Mont¬ 
gomery will probably be accepted as a very competent 
witness on this subject, ifi- opinion is thus expressed:— 
*» We nil have our views as to die best system, and though that in 
force in Madras may DOt meet with the full approval of experienced 
Revouue adniinistiiitora elsewhere, it. is iu the main tlio nmtlt of the 
„,iicly of Ur most experienced Revenue authorities of that 1 residency, 
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^%nd it is believed by them to be the best suited to the tv ants of the 
country. There are, *of course, differences of opinion in matters of 
detail, which, I would submit, are best left for disposal by tho local 
Government.' But I would deprecate attempts to adapt even tho 
ascertained or apparent advantages of other systems, and I would 
refrain from any important departure from the orders already issued 
from Home Governments which are now in force, and I would simply 
direct th carrying on of the assessment on the principles already 
laid down in those districts w here it is proposed thi3 should be intro¬ 
duced, and that this work should be vigorously pursued, under tbo 
supervision of the Madras Government, from whom reports of pro- 
pros s should be periodically made to the Secretary of State. 

“The Madras system seems to me to have, at all events, one superi¬ 
ority over that of Bombay, viz., that the assessing part is not execut¬ 
ed by the scientific survey others, without apparently communica¬ 
tion with the District Revenue officers, and without control, whereas, 
in Madras, the survey is alone the occupation oi the m ientinc ■ 
nn nt, acting under the general control of the Board of Revenue.”* 

On the other baud, Sir George Campbell has expressed 

Sir George Campbell’s a strong opinion Id favour of tho 
opinion. Bombay system. 

“ I believe,” he writes,t “ that sufficient pains being taken, and a 
sufficient machinery employed and circumstances favouring the 
ryotwari system has really been worked out to a very successful issue 
in Bombay, and that the revenue has been benefitted as well as the 
people.” * * “My visits to Bombay districts have 

impressed me very favourably. I can say that all that we can hear 
from the people of the adjoining villages of the Central Provinces 
goes to sh*»w that the Bombay syst( m is extremely popular, and the 
highest authorities cornier ted with the Bombay administration assure 
me that the social results are so far altogether good.” 

The Bombay and Madras systems agree iu the fund a* 

mental point that the State land¬ 
lord is brought into diiect rela¬ 
tions with each individual ryot, 
and the Bengal system of joint village responsibility is 
repudiated except in the case of a few privileged tenures. 

Then- is probably no subject connected with Indian Land 
Revenue Administration which has more divided oili irtl 
opinion than the respective merits of joint versus individual 
respon ibility. In Northern India, and in Bengal generally, 
the enforcement of the principle of joint responsibility 
is regarded as the cardinal point of revenue adminis¬ 
tration. 

In Bombay and Madra.s on the other hand, the opposite 


Joint tenure and indivi¬ 
dual responsibility. 


•Minute by Sir Iionry Mon tgomriy. See Notes oft Indian Lend Revenue* 
App. J.. y. 137, Famine Commission Report. 

t Sir George. CV pbell’s Essay on India. “ System? of Land Tenure in various 
Countries, ” rP* 171 & n< l 172. 
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principle of individual responsibility ie held by most officials 
as an article of faith. 

Regarding this divergence of opinion the following very 
suggestive remarks of Sir George Campbell deserve to be 
attentively considered, for they seem- to throw much light 
on a subject which would otherwise be not very easily 
intelligible to persons who are not conversant with Indian 
official life :— 



“ It is singular how much Englishmen educated in the same way, 
and dealing with very similar institutions, have fallen into diifereut 
, grooves when separated in different localities in a foreign country. 
Perhaps no two sets of men bred in different planets could have 
diverged more widely than Bengal and Madras Civilians on the land 

? ue >tion. The fact seems to be that the country to which the rule of 
ndia iias fallen is that of all the countries of Europe in which there is 
least that is analogous to oriental institutions. And Englishman, set 
down amid scenes entirely new to them, are very amenable to local 
influences. Local schools being onco established, men iso!-tod and 
coming little into personal contact with those following other system-, 
maintain their own views with a persistence and intolerance which wo 
do not find when men are brought more together. 

“ It has been said that the different schools of Bengal Civilians agree 
in (his. that under no circumstanoos shall the Government deal direct 
with the individual ryots. The Madras Civilians, on the other hand, 
have made it the mot and foundation of their faith that under no 
circumstances shall the Government deal with the land in any other 
way. Much of the country was really in that state which suggested 
the ryotwari, system, there being none who could claim the character of 
proprietors, unless they had been created, as would have been the case 
in Bengal or the North -Wert. But it is abundantly clear, from the 
descriptions of the early administrators, that in some parts of the 
south there were.village communities just as completely constituted 
as those of the Punjab, and well accustomed to pay the revenue in the 
Jump, and manage their own affairs. The system was rejected as 
unjust and inexpedient ; and, by the force of the Government, the 
coi imunities '' re generally dissolved into the individual units, each 
man bemg sepa at dy assessed for the land which he L -Id ; although 
in some instauces the villages maintained their system in spite of the 
Government.”* 

This controversy appears to be instructive in more ways 
than one. Both the Bengal and Madras officers appear to 
Lave tacitly accepted the theory of State landlordism as 
a necessary factor in the problem: and tbe whole of tlo 
arguments as to the respective merits of joint and separate 
management seems to be based on this fundamental hypo¬ 
thesis. No administration seems recently to have raised 
the broad question of pm riple whether the theory of State 


* Sir ijt orgo Campbell’s JEmy on 1 dir Systcuifl ot Land Tenure in variov 
Countries, p. 108. 
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was it apparently considered 
whether the industrial development of the community was 
likely to be more fostered or retarded by any close and 
direct connection with the State. But to anyone who looks 
at the question without local or official bias it seems clear 
enough that the matter has been hitherto considered from 
a very narrow and purely official stand-point. The 
problem for solution as hitherto stated may be thus roughly 
expressed. Given a certain amount of State dues from land 
which have to be assessed and collected from several mil¬ 
lions of agricultures by the State landlord direct, is it more 
convenient to deal with village communities jointly or 
with individual cultivators separately? To this question 
different Presidencies have, as above shown, returned dif* 
ferent auswers, and the probable explanation is perhaps 
to be fouud in the different local wants and peculiarities 
of different parts of the Empire. But change for ouo 
moment, the form, the problem, and put it thus. Given a 
certain amount of State dues from land which have to be 
assessed and collected from several millions of agricultur ¬ 
ists, is it dc irable that the State landlord should deal with 
them direct, or should it rather entrust the collection of 
it3 duos to some intermediate agency? The question to be 
answered is, which mode of administration will best pro¬ 
mote the industrial development and material welfare of the 
community. It is clear that the problem thus stated 
raises questions of a completely different character, and the 
issues raised must, it is submitted, be clearly answered before 
any definite or consistent revenue policy can be adopted. To 
these who repudiate the doctrine of State landlordism the 
question of ioint versus separate management will app ar to 
h:-. of very secondary importance. Once abolish the direct 
connection of the State with the land, the question will prac¬ 
tically settle itselt as local circumstances or a special wants 
might render most expedient. Wherever village ■ ommuni- 
tti s could be found able and willing to manage on the joint 
system, it would ordinarily be expedient on every no ount to 
allow them to follow their own bent and inclination. Wher¬ 
ever the Circumstances were such that joint management mhs 
found to he cither impossible or inconvenient, the separate 
system known aeryotwari could always be resorted to. 

Ho long as the theory of State landlordism is imuiitniiicd 
Necessary 5 m perfect ion of some State machinery or am then 
State machinery, must be devised to assess and 
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^recover the State due from land. The various assess¬ 
ment schemes in force in different parts of India 
are all of them marked by great practical skill and 
ingenuity. They are the out-come in fact of all the 
administrative ability and experience that could bn 
brought to bear on a most complicated and difficult 
subject. And schools of official opinion have gradual¬ 
ly grown up, each of which implicitly believes in the 
superiority of the system with which it is most familiar. 
Bub no one can po. ibly doubt that each and all the 
State schemes of assessment uow in force leave much to 
be desired The results are notoriously very unequal and 
very uncertain. The good laud is as a rule let off far too 
easily, while the poor soils are said to be very generally over- 
asot sod. The whole system in short is inevitably imperfect ; 
and however carefully conducted can scarcely fail to be an 
extremely rough and unsatisfactory method of determining 
the true amount of the State dues from land. Try and 
realize for one moment the infinite complexity of the facts 
and circumstances with which the Settlement officer is 
called upon to deal. He has, in fact, to determine by 
mean . of a given formula wliat is a reasonable share for the 
State landlord to claim from lands of infinite variety. He 
does not and cannot attempt to calculate the.actual yield 
as ascertained by experience. lie simply applies an 
arbitrary formula, and works out the result. 

Compare with this artificial process the ordinary practice 
of a private landowner anxious to obtain his just dues, but 
wishing at the sair.e time to deal fairly and reasonably 
with his tenants. The first matter for enquiry is the gross 
jAvnluce of each field under the existing normal conditions 
if the village and its surroundings. Now this gross pro¬ 
duce, as every proprietor is aware, is dependent primarily on 
three main conditions — i. Water-supply. 2. Season. 3, Skill of 
cultivator. Where each one of these three conditions is 
variable, it is clear that the problem of determining the aver¬ 
age gross produce is one of uo little difficulty and complexity, 
and the difficulty was in practice solved under the old native 
method by sharing the crop according to a system of 
mutual agreed- 1, it When the landlord's share Las once 
for all to be commuted into cash, the problem to be solved 
in, wh sum in cash will represent the average annual value 
of the landlord's share of the crop This problem also 
is clearly one of very considerable difficulty, being goveruec 
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by a number of variable factors of which perhaps the 
most important are the state of prices and the general 
condition of local trade. Now a private owner entitled 
to recover the landlord's share of the crup, and wishing 
to commute this share into a permanent cash charge, would 
undoubtedly be forced to realize tho full difficulty and 
complexity of the task. He would understand that if he 
asked too little,, he would himself be the sufferer. If he 
asked too much, he must in the long run ruin his 
own tenants. In this dilemma what does he do ? As a 
matter of fact whenever landlord and tenant are in a position 
to contract on equitable terms, the landlord usually takes 
the most reasonable course. He submits the matter to arbi¬ 
tration, and a question, which is really one of the utmost 
difficulty, is usually left to the decision of a skilled pun- 
chayat of village elders. And what better decision, it may 
be asked, can possibly be obtained under the special circum¬ 
stances of the ease ? Clearly none. Blit if this elaborate 
and laborious procedure is meessary, and is in fact commonly 
employed by the smaller landholders to determine tho 
amount of their own dues whenever commuted into cash, 
how is it conceivable that any artificial system or State 
device however elaborate can possibly enable a State land¬ 
lord to ignore without injury tho vital conditions above- 
mentioned upon which the husbandry of tho country is de¬ 
pendent. The British Government is the largest Stale 
landlord in India, but all Native States are State landlords 
also, and my remarks are quite as applicable to the arbi¬ 
trary and oppressive revenue system of many Native Stnu s 
as they are to the so-called scientific system introduced by 
the British Government. 

The point on which I lay special stress is this, that no 

c , State system or device, however 

recXrn^cn"*’ * elaborate, -fitted to perform sat.V 

fa< torily the delicate business of 
assessment, which can only be properly conduct* tl by private 
agency enquiring carefully into details, ami :m-'bt< d by the 
fullest local information. However ingenious or elubomte 
the State system may be, it must by the necessity of the 
ease be applied almost mechanically ; and 1-raring in mind 
the infinite variety of the conditions on Which Indian hus¬ 
bandry is dependent, it would seem that, inequalities of fill 
kinds are practically inevitable under any State system. The 
injurious effect ot these inequalities is seriously aggravated 
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whenever the direct management is retained in the hands 
of the State landlord. 

It i.s well knowii that Abber’s great financier, Raja Todar 
Mai, is supposed to have introduced the first idea of a 
scientific survey and settlement of the State dues from land; 
but direct management of all the State land by tipendi# ry 
officials was, it is believed, no part of his revenue system ; 
and, in fact, the collection and management ofthe State 
dues was under native rule almost invariably cumisted to 
some kind or another of middle man such as Zemindars, 
Poly gars, Talukdars, and tbo like. It is to be noted that 
even at the present day the British system of direct 
management by State officials finds few imitators amongst 
Native States. Both Sindia and Holkar adhere to the old 
native system of farming the revenues of the State, and 
few Native States caro to incur the trouble and risk in¬ 
cidental to the direct collection and management of the 
State dues. 

The real character of the Government demand depends, 
it must be renu inhered, partly on the amount of the State 
dues, and part y on the manner in which those dues are 
collected. The British system differs from the popular 
native system chiefly in this, that the State agency em¬ 
ployed is far more thorough and effective. It is support¬ 
ed, moreover, by an elaborate judicial machinery which is 
applied with the utmost regularity and precision. The 
rigid and compulsory character of tho British system is 
considered by some to be the chief merit, by others the 
chief defect of that system ; b it in considering the alleged 
moderation of the Government demand, it is important that 
these incidents should be taken into account. 

The true character of the Government demand has in my 

i ...... opinion been much obscured by 

Average test fallacious. ~ ^ 

tne practice of considering the 

average incidence only, and of generalising from too wide a 
field. In CfeneraUbus latet dolus. In an elaborate table pre- 
pan d by the Famine Commissioners, some very comfort¬ 
ing statistics are put forward in support of the popular 
official theory that the average incidence of the land 
revenue per cultivated acre and per head of population is 
very moderate. But as Mr. II. E. Sullivan very naturally 
points out iu iiis note of dissent, if does r.ot follow that 
because Iho incidence of taxation when it is dis¬ 
tributed over many millions is individually fight, that 


the pressure is uniform. Some may have to bear less than 
their proper share of the burden, while others are unduly 
weighted. 

Appeal again is often made to the increasing practice of 
, „ subletting, and to the increasing 

Other tests of mot oration. sa ] e y a f ue 0 f Government loud 

in proof of the moderation of the Government demand. 
But these tests taken by themselves are inconclusive and 
altogether unreliable, for they take no account of the in¬ 
creasing pressure of population which is believed by many 
to bo the true expiation of both the phenomena noted. As 
this pressure of population increases, .so surely will the 
competition for land increase, whether the Government 
demand be moderate or not. 

Again, it is often urged in proof of the moderation of 
the Government demand that private owners notoriously 
levy rates largely iu oxcess ot the Government rates from 
their ov r n private tenants. To this it may be replied (1; 
that oven if true, the standard of private owners is not 
a safe standard for a State landlord to adopt; (2) that there 
la an essential distinction to be drawn between the nominal 
rents demanded and the actual rents recovered by private 
owners ; (3) that no private landlord has at his back the east- 
iron machinery for distraint and ejectment which the State 
landlord has, and which makes in practice the whole dif¬ 
ference. But as a matter of fact and exceptional cases apart, 
it will, I fancy, be found that there is no very great difference 
between the dues actually recovered by private o news and by 
the State. The principle of both is substantially the same, 
viz. to levy as much as they think they safely can levy ; but 
there is this material difference in the method of working 
that the State landlord thinks mainly of tho aggregate 
sum, and leaves the distribution practically to the discre¬ 
tion of the Revenue Survey Department, while private 
owners reverse the process, and take counsel how they may 
squeeze each tenant iu detail. It cannot be denied that 
there is often a very great difference between the nominal 
rents demanded by private owners and the dues demanded 
by the State; but private landlords can in practice re¬ 
cover only such rents as their tenants can be induced to 
pay ; and in most private estates there are as a rule large 
arrears. Tlio Government rules in the Bombay Presidency 
forbid assistance being given to recover cash rents in excess 
of the auivey standard except m case* where formal agree- 
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monte have been passed, and this very important rule lias, 
it is said, a potent influence in keeping down private rents 
in that Presidency to a reasonable standard. 

The term moderation, as used to denote the character of 

the Government demand, is, it 
deration* UI ^ ° f m ° ma y ba noticed, often misleading. 

The term itself is a mere compa¬ 
rative 3 and a State demand that may in one sense be mode¬ 
rate enough, may in another sense be highly oppressive. 
The actual pressure of the State demand depends partly on 
causes inherent in the assessment system, and partly on 
external causes. The Bombay assessment system, for ex¬ 
ample, takes no account ( 1 ) of the increased expense of break¬ 
ing up new iand, or ( 2 ) of the previous agricultural history of 
each field, or (3) of the caste and condition of the cultivator. 
Yet it seems clear that the real pressure of the assessment 
materially depends upon each one of flic incidents noted. 
An as^osment of Rs. 2 per acre on land in good cultivation 
may be moderate enough, while the same assessment on 
unbroken land might be so oppressive as to prevent cultiva¬ 
tion except at a loss. Again, a similar assessment on well 
)nn: ured and carefully tended land raay.be a mere quit rent, 
while on land of equal quality which has not been well looked 
after, it ma\ easily prove excessive. Similar!;, an assessment 
which a Kunbi or a Brahmin cultivator would find nominal 
lie y easily break down an unthrifty K 6 li or Bhil. The 
actual pressure of the State demand may again be affected 
by causes altogether external to the State system such as 
the indebtedness of the cultivators and growth, of popula¬ 
tion. The serious effect of indebtedness in complicating the 
relations between ihe State landlord and the ft mints has been 


notice <\ above at p. J 1 , and attention has also been called to 
the increasing importance of the unrestrained growth of 
population. As between the State landlord and the cultiva¬ 
tors the nature of the impending dilemma may be briefly 
described as fellows. The crop of each mdd, subject to Gov¬ 
ernment demand, is theoretically divided into two shares, 
the Raj Bhag or State landlord’s share, and the Khedut 
Jjhag or cultivator’s share. The cultivator’s share is sup¬ 
posed to leave a sufficient mar.{in for sottable subsist- 

'•m/ of the cultiY.itor and his family. But the cultivator's 
family increases, and from various causes he falls into debt, 
and mortgages everything he has to the m mey lender in 
order to pa \ his way. It is obvious at once that as tlr 


pressure on the cultivator's share increases, 'pro tanto will the 
Government demand, however moderate in appearance, be¬ 
come more anrl more onerous. Now this illustration, though 
expressed in very general and familiar terras, gives, 1 believe, 
a tolerably accurate idea of the real nature of the problem 
which is impending iu all parts of India. Population is in¬ 
creasing fast; and no less than two-thirds of the agricultural 
community arc alleged on the highest authority to be in debt. 
The Famine Commissioners put the matter as follows :— 

“ We learn from evidence collected from all parts of India that 
about one-third of the land-holding classes are deeply and inextricably 
in debt, and that at least an equal proportion are in debt, though not 
beyond the power of recovering themselves.”- Famine Commission 
Report, part II., p, 131. 

The fear is commonly expressed that in many parts of 

^ , . . India the population is gradually 

* outstripping the means oi subsist¬ 

ence. Land which 30 years ago paid the Government dues 
and supported a community averaging in number abont 
200 per square mile pays to-day the same Government 
dues, and is required to support a community often twico 
as numerous, or 400 per square mile.* IIow can it possi¬ 
bly be doubted that a State demand from the land which 
may have been moderate .enough when first imposed i 
liable to become oppressive as the pressure ut population 
increases. 


m the present condition of agricultural knowledge the 
aggregate outturn of land in India has little tendency to 
increase, while on the other hand the number of mouths to 
he fed is constantly increasing, far from the aggregate 
outturn increasing, there is very general complaint that 
the best soils are becoming exhausted by overcropping and 
by neglect of fallows; and this exhaustion of the soil, v hid. 
atoms in many places to be well authenticated, is by no means 
the least seriou-s feature in the general outlook. ‘Und< v the 
circumstances described it can easily be understood that 
the struggle for existence is year bv year becoming; moro 
intense. However moderate the Government demand may 


• I have for r.hc purpose of fcbe general argument adopt-.-I Mill's estimate oi 
the term which nopuioiion required for doubling ui..iri mn.lerjitHv 

l.i vourable condition?*. Pi-in. Pol. III-., Book 1., Chap. X . Law ut O ‘ a rea-o 
of Labour. 

ir J. Coil’d reckons that the population (-f India increases at the rai or about 
1 j>>• i* cent nev aiminn. The Government of lu ll,, has expressed » douht. 
whether anv certain estimate on the subject c > n !,;• formed, Report No. Hs 
of all June 1*80, Home Revenue and A^ni- Mitura'. Department, para. .’>,conv 
mooting on Sir J. La d’s report of 31st Octobor 1870. 





ye, and however skilfully it may be adjusted, the natural 
forces at work must necessarily cause that demand to 
becoVne by degrees more and more burdensome to the cul¬ 
tivator. "it is as certain as any proposition in political 
economy can be, that whatever share of the crop is left 
by the State landlord to the cultivator, that share will, 
sinless production increases, become from year to year less 
and less able to support the increasing population dependent 
on it; and tlic greater the pressure noon the cultivators 
share, the more oppressive will the unvarying State land¬ 
lord's share necessarily be felt. 

The crucial and all important administrative question 

which then arises is this. Bhould 
Effect on land revenue. the State demand be assessed ac¬ 
cording to the theoretical rights of the State to take what 
share it choose* of the net profits of laud, or should the 
State demand be regulated according to the actual pres¬ 
sure on the cultivator's share ? If it be habitually assessed 
on the first principle without regard to other considera¬ 
tions, it is certain that the Government demand will never 
fail to be in practice oppressive on the humbler classes of 
■cultivators, who constitute perhaps three-fifths of the 
whole number. Chronic misery and ever-increasing debt 
will be the infallible result, and political trouble can scarcely 


be averted 

If, on the other hand, the amount of the State demand be 
regulated according to the pressure of population, it is dear 
that the revenue from land is placed on a most precanous 
footing and that this important source of revenue would be 
liable to diminish as the pressure of population increases. 
In other words, the adoption of the second alternative would 
apparently strike at the root of that financial stability 
which is supposed to be secured to the Government by the 
posse^sh. i of tbi- valuable source of revenue. The dilemma 
suggested i- by no means imaginary. In various parts of 
India the State landlord is at the present moment face to 
face with the problem suggested; and the Government has 
to decide the vitally important question whether it will 
continue to levy tha existing State dues at all risks, or whether 
it will readjust them so as to relieve the ever-increasing 
agricultural population. 

I do rot pretend to have any solution to offer tor 
a difficulty which is clearly one of the most for¬ 
midable character. The nature of the dilemma which 


*eems to menace the State landlord is clear enough, 
and I can only suggest, with humility, that the critical 
nature of the problem may be duly pondered by those who 
are in authority. The State landlord cannot possibly 
evade responsibility under the customary pleas that the 
State is entitled by prescription to take such and such 
a share, or that the State demaud, as assessed, is extremely 
moderate when tried by official tests. With a vast in¬ 
debted and miserable population of cultivators living from 
hand to mouth, the term moderation as commonly used to 
describe the character of the Government demand, ha^ 
very little meaning. To a drowning man it matters little 
whether the water is ten or twenty feet deep and there 
can be very little doubt that there are in all parts of India 
many cultivators whose total crop is in sufficient to pay the 
eosfc of cultivation, and who are physically incapable oi 
paying from the profits of agriculture any State dues at 
all however moderately assessed. * That the State land 
tax is regarded by very many of those who have to pay it 
as intolerably burdensome cannot admit of doubt, and as 
population increases, it seems perfectly cerrain that tho 
land tax, however moderate in appearance, must necessarily 
become more and more burdensome without any fault 
whatever on the part of the State landlord. 

In this dilemma what is the State landlord to do? Is ho 
in many cases to forgo his dues altogether, and readjust the 
State ‘emaud according to the proved ability of the 
cultivators to pay, o” is ho to continue to levy the State 
dues regardless of consequences? It is doubtful whether 
any responsible administrator would venture to adopt the 
second alternative which cloarly rabies questions of the 
most serious political importance. A starving ann miserable 
population will not long remain loyal, and a foreign Gov¬ 
ernment cannot afford to run the risk of a general strike 
against the payment of rent. It would seem then that 
the Government will sooner or later be driven to accept the 
unwelcome conclusion that tho revenue from land is in 
mai-y places precarious, and that the existing demand must 
Sc lightened if ti e cultivators are to live and business aud 
social relations be maintained. Those administrators who 
have hitherto regarded the revenue from land as the heel 

* It is notorious that rr-^v of tho humbler 'ultivators \>ay t heir dues aim-'u 
entirely out of ^ages earned • y thennohos as labourers during the dlark season 
of the year This facr- »urely is a suggestive oorameutnry on tho oharaoter of 
Kht assessment system ns n relied to onern. 
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anchor of Indian finance, and whose panacea for all financial 
difficulties consists in enhancements of the Government de¬ 
mand will doubtless find it difficult to accept this unwelcome 
view, and ovcry efforts will be made to prove that the In¬ 
dian milcli cow is not running dry, and that the cultiva¬ 
tor is still able to pay all that the State landlord asks. 
But however much the difficulty may be ignored or under¬ 
rated, there are natural forces at v/ork which will soon 
bring to a practical test the truth or the falseness of offi¬ 
cial theories on the subject. The inexorable law of popu¬ 
lation and the constantly increasing struggle for existence 
are facts of the most vital importance which cannot safely 
bo ignored or by any possibility be evaded, and when a 
vast agricultural population lias strained its credit to the 
utmost and is living from hand to month and in constant 
danger o' ejectment, it is time for the State landlord to 
consider whether it is worth while to run tfce risk of killing 
the gooso for the sake of the golden eggs. 

But the financial danger which is involved in the proba¬ 
cy „ . blc diminution of the land tax is by 

itself a small matter m compan • 
&ion with tho famine difficulty which the whole problem por¬ 
tends. Unless the aggregate outturn of land can be increased 
as to keep pace with the growth of population, it is clear that 
the increasing number of mouths to be fed will, as time 
goes on , absorb first the State share of the crop—now repre¬ 
sented by the land tax, and will then stand face to face with 
actual famine. In various parts of India the pressing ques¬ 
tion of the hour is how to relieve tho grow ing population 
from tho constantly increasing burden of the Government 
demand. It i. ; idle to dispute or ignore the fact that this 
demand is in many places oppressive. It is no faults of 
the Government that it is so. The increasing burden is as 
I have endeavoured to show chiefly due to natural laws 
the potent operation of which was not sufficiently under- 
i, nor even considered when most of the recent settle¬ 
ment schemes were introduced. 

For the reasons assigned it will, I think, be readily under¬ 
stood that the State demand is often far more moderate iu 
appearance than in reality. Tho State landlord undoubt¬ 
edly wishes and intends that the demand from its tenants 
should le strictly moderate. Moderation, intact, is urged 
by every consideration of justice and sound policy. But 
apart from the defects which are inherent in all State 
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systems of assessment, there are natural and social forces at 
work which elude calculation, and which in practice affect 
materially the conclusions of the settlement officer, and 
which make the real pressure of the assessments infinitely 
heavier than is either intended or desired.* 

But the necessary and almost inevitable imperfection of 

Collection by State Agency. + St ate assessment schemes is not 

the only evil connected with the 
system of State landlordism. The dues assessed have also 
to be collected by State agency : and the evil of ovei tsscss- 
rnenfc wherever it occurs is immensely aggravated by the 
addition of a rigid and compulsory State system of collection. 

For the collection and punctual realisation of the State 
dues from land judicial machinery of the most powerful 
character has everywhere been provided. Precautionary 
measures can, if necessary, be taken in advance, aud if any 
actual default occurs, it eau dwavs be met by distraint of 
moveables aud in the last resource by ejectment. It is on 
this power of ejectment that the security of the State dues 
from land really depends. But the more complete and 
efficient as a State machine the collection system is, tho 
more harm it is apt to commit. Any State system of collec¬ 
tion must almost by the necessity of the case be harsh, rigid, 
and unyielding It must be applied ijiore or less mechanically 
for anything like a detailed enquiry into r,ho merits of 
individual cases would be impossible, and even if possible, 
from the State landlord s point of view undesirable as open • 
ing a door to all sorts of abuses. The State landlord regards 
the collection of the State dues from land primarily us n 
matter of finance, and all the machinery and practice of 
the revenue courts is devotee to the ‘task of securing 
punctual and methodical realisation. But the question 
obviously arises—-How far is a mechanical and , igid system 
of this kind suited to the conditions of Indian agricultural 
liter Is there not some danger that a system of rhis sort 
may have the effect of crushing the weaker cultivators r!to¬ 
gether, and driving the great majority of teuauts iuto 
chronic and hopeless indebtedness ? 

On this point the opinions of revenue office s m different 
parts of India ere known to be at variance. It was strongly 
urged upou the Famine Commissioners that the present 


* Note, lor example. Sir James Ca.rd’s aipmiHoant statement :hat the prevent 
nculoof court fee* open uey as mi addition of 40 per cunt, to (lie l.i id revenue 
paid by the humbler clobacsoXliUgauU in the Civil Courts, fc> e lett« r to tho 
3 Times * qanted above. 
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rigid system of collection was not only productive of 
temporary hardship to the agricultural classes, but often 
inflicted permanent injury by plunging them into in¬ 
debtedness from which it was rare for them to recover. 
Eeport, part II., p. 127. 

The Famine Commissioners admitted that this opinion 


commanded great respect from 
the weight of authority by which 
it was supported, but they re- 


Opinion of Famine Com¬ 


missioners. 


d marked that there was considerable divergence of opinion 
aa to the degree in which the depression of the agricul¬ 
tural classes in parts of India was connected with the 
system* of collecting the land revenue, and as to how 
far it would be safe or expedient to modify in any 
material respect the existing arrangements. They point 
out strongly the impossibility of enquiring into particular 
cases, and adverted to some of the advantages which 
certainty in demand for land revenue provided. 

They observed—So far as the land revenue partakes 
of the nature of rent, it is wholly impossible that the State 
through its officers can obtain the intimate knowledge of 
tiie . mditioj. of individual cultivators which is possessed 
by an ordinary landlord, and nothing but mischief could 
come of the attempt to regulate State action by the pre¬ 
sumption that such knowledge could be obtained. So 
lar again a:^ it is of the nature of ordinary taxation the 
collection of the State demand will necessarily be largely 
governed by the principles which apply to such taxa¬ 
tion, a?id among these certainty and inflexibility are 
universally recognised as most important/ 7 They point¬ 
ed out that the principle of a fl^ed demand provided 
a strong incentive to thrift and self-reliance by encour¬ 
aging the habit of laying by in a good year to meet 
possible losses in a bad year. The important general 
principle was at the same t’me expressed that nobody 
ought to be forced to pay the land revenue by borrowing 
when his crop? have been such as to h ave him no surplus 
abo'^e the amount needed for tire support of himself and 
his family. 

The Famine Commissioners also expressed thoir opinion 
in favour c r Collectors using their discretion in individual 
ciacs, and thought th t a system of yearly assessment was 
more suitable for trae s like Sind the cultivation of which 
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is dependent upon fluvial inundation than the Bombay form 


of settlement. 

They also admitted that in the case of depressed popula¬ 
tions an exceptional system 

Depressed populations a m icrht often be introduced with 
special case# 1 ° 

advantage. 

“ The plan, they say, of a fixed assessment regularly collected is 
based on the assumption that the people by whom it i to be paid are 
on the whole of a sufficiently thrifty and far-sighted character to lay 
up in <»'>d years the means of meeting the demand for revenue in 
years u' less prosperity. Bui there are populations where such 
qualities exist if at all, only in a rudimentary form ; and with these 
the rigid enforcement of the payment of revenue may tend f o an 
indebtedness leading on to complete insolvency.” 


The passage quoted seems to contain a very important 
admission ; and 1 invite attention to it because it specifies 
with clearness and precision the point that is most fre¬ 
quently attached iu the British settlement systems. 

There can be no question that the assumption which 
underlies the plan of a fixed assessment is by no means 
of universal application; and although the Famine Com¬ 
missioners admit that there are populations of agricul¬ 
turists neither thrifty nor far-sighted enough to lay up 
in good years for means of meeting the demand in bad 
years, yet no practical- application has yet been given to 
this most important principle. 

No doubt there will in practice be much difference of 
opinion regarding the classes to which these remarks of 
the Famine Commissioners should apply. British officials 
will gone ally be found disposed to overrate niftier than 
uriderrate the possession of sufficient thrift and pru¬ 
dence in the agricultures concerned to justify the plan 
of a fixed assessment, while natives of experience will almost 
unanimously assert that at least three-fifths of the wholq 
agricultural class arc by habits and associations both careless 
aud unthrifty, and that with people of this sort the plan 
of a fixed assessment rigidly enforced can only lead to 
hopeless insolvency. 

The agricultural community as a whole is divided into wo 

great and wcdl understood classes, 
classes** 8 * 3 agr * cultural which are invariably distinguished 

under the native sysfeeha as supe* 
rior aud inferior. The superior class iu the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency consisting chiefly of Brahmins and Kanbis with a 
sprinkling of Talabda Kolis, Kajput Borahs, &c., arc ti e 
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v cream of the agricultural community. They notoriously 
hold all the best land in the country, and are the possessors of 
all the agricultural skill and knowledge in Western India. 
They claim to be the original owners of the soil; and have 
in fact, outlived all the dynastic changes of several cen¬ 
turies. Such are the Kliandesh Kanbis, the Rutnagheri 
Khotes, the Guzerat Narwadars, the Broach Borahs, and 
the Surat Desais. The inferior class consists of all others 
employed in the business of agriculture. It is mainly com¬ 
posed of Mussulmans, Rajputs, Grassias, Marathas, Kolix, 
and Bliils. all of whom have been compelled by sheer force 
of circumstances to change their swords into plough shares 
and to resort to agriculture for the means of bare subsist¬ 
ence. The Rajputs, Grassias, and Marathas were the 
fighting classes that gave the British Government most 
trouble when they first became connected with this Presi¬ 
dency. The Kolis and Bliils are the aborigines^ the 
country. Up to the advent of British rule they were 
simple sav ages, armed with bow and arrow, and living by 
plunder. The reclaiming of this numerous and prolific 
class to peaceful industry is among the greatest achieve¬ 
ments of British rule, but it must be clearly understood 
that the ix classes mentioned differ toto ccelo from the 
superior agricultural classes in skill, knowledge, and in all 
the various qualities requisite to success in agricultural 
life. One of the points which is most often attacked 
in the British systom of land revenue administration is 
that sufficient attention is not paid to the essential differ¬ 
ences between the various classes of agriculturists concern¬ 
ed, The British system has assumed a substantial equa¬ 
lity to prevail between all classes of State tenauts. The 
State landlord looks at nothing but the supposed produc¬ 
tiveness of each field according to an artificial standa: 
and then proceeds to assc.s all cultivators substantially 
alike. Of course there are some exceptional cases where 
the Govern men t demand for political reasons is kept below 
the usual standard, but the statement that all cultivators 
in the settled distincts are assessed alike is broadly and 
h ii bsta i:tially c orrect.* 

It ia nothing to the purpose to say that ihe Government 
is not bound to underassess the State land because of the 


<SL 


f - Tmo remark., ibove apply fly to (ho Bomb' 'system, but ‘ undor- 
otood th u iu Madn a and other parr, of India tlie sai i defoot i. aline / a; wa> 
apparent. 
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laziness or inability of its tenants. Existing conditions 
cannot be ignored without mischief; and in practice it is 
perfectly well known that the productiveness of land and 
the ability to pay rent are essentially dependent on the 
personal skill of the cultivator which may be predicated 
a sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes from the 
caste of each. When it is stated that the inferior class of 
cultivators stan to the superior in point of numbers as 
about o to 2, it will readily be understood that the question 
(hscusscul has a very practical bearing; and it is evident 
that this want of discrimination has an obvious tendency to 

of cidthrato r hardBhiP t0 th ° P °° rer and lcss ca pable class 

I have endeavoured above to describe in rough and 

general terms the actual working 
of ““ e )?naiordism i. practice” 
in practice. and to point out in some detail a 

^ ew of the weak, points which are 
inherent in the present State system. It may perliaps be re¬ 
plied that granting the general truth of what has been as¬ 
serted, the obvious remedy is to correct the defects pointed 
out, ni’< improve the administrative machine. That the 
? !V 01 ' st ate system ol assessment and collection is open to 
improvement noonocau reasonably doubt; but if the princi¬ 
ple of State proprietorship and State landlordism bo really 
open to the grave objections of principle before noted, it i l 
C f°t( l ? O' ^administrative improvement will go to the l oot 
of the matte.. Such improvement can only palliate cannot 
possibly cure the radical evil of State agency 

The gist of all that I have writ! ' ve is to show that 
the existing system of State agency is not only wrong in 
principle, but mischievous in practice. While, however I 
condemn the principle of State agency, I have been careful 
^..tlmshgldestr-neetiou on the State landlord—the 

The existing system has descended to the British Govern¬ 
ment as a political inheritance. The Government did not 
create the system, and cannot easily get rid of it. They 
have accepted the position of State landlord as one of the 
mail}' inconvenient and anomalous incidents pert aiding to 
British sovereignty in Iudia. 

But the British Government claims to rule in India by 
the light, of western knowledge and western civilisation ; and 
when hard facts seem to remind us that there is clanger 
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ahead and in the near future, it is time that the Govern- 
meat should take stock of its real position. 

The fundamental position on which I would lay stress 
is this. That no successful land 
Wanted a declaration of administration by the State is 
principle and cautious ible without a careful atten- 

change of policy. r . • a 

tion to sound principles. 

Tne past history of Indian land revenue administration is 
chiefly distinguished by a remarkable absence of consist¬ 
ency and a complete neglect of principles. The main 
thin- now wanted seems to be a public and formal declara¬ 
tion'of principle, coupled with a cautious and careful ad¬ 
vance in the direction indicated by good policy and sound 

Pr Proposals in this sense were actually made by* Sir Louis 
Mallet in 1875, but were then deprecated by the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India on the ground (j) that the Gov¬ 
ernment cannot afford to make any sacrifice of revenue ; 
(2) that the home Government has no real power to 
enforce the working of any consistent policy, * or tuese 
reasons ho thought that the status quo should bm main¬ 
tained ; and that the land revenue policy of the Govern¬ 
ment should be allowed for the present, as Sir George 
Campbell termed it, ‘to drift/ until the teaching of 
experience had shown more clearly the direction in which 
some definite action should betaken. It may be remarked 
that since this opinion was recorded the terrible Bombay 
aud Madras famine of 1877 has occurred, and the agri¬ 
cultural problem in various parts of Tndia has become 
more distinctly accentuated. The disturbances m the 
Bombay Dee can followed by the Commission of Enquiry 
and the remarkable legislation instituted thereupon; the 
extreme depression of the superior landlord classes in 
Sind, in Guzerat, in Choi a' Nagpur, and m Jhansi, neces¬ 
sitating in each case resort to special legislation,—all 
these incidents have apparently materially altered the 
situation since Lord Salisbury wrote ; and erb.bit, it would 
seem, some of the more pressing dangers of the present 

8lt Under'these circumstances it is doubtful whether Lord 
Salisbury's advice any longer applies It is qvute po. si ) o 
that in view of recent experience he mi ght feel that the po cy 

" 7 by Sir Louis Mallet, dated ardF.brenrr awl l«h ApriHOT 

8. - sotV . .n Indian Laud Revenue at pp. 131 to 116 o£ ^ l - - ^ 

mulwlon Klport 
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ot 1 drifting J had lasted loog euough, and that if the ship of 
Suite is to be kept of lie shoals and rooks around, a definite 
course must be decided on, and a firm hand maintained on 
the rudder. 

No doubt there will be found immense practical difficulty 

Difficulty of effecting a eff ^ tir »g auy radical change of 
change, system. The mam current of 

. ■ bureaucratic opinion is almost 

entirely in one direction, and the expediency or even the 
possibility, of abolishing State proprietorship is au idea 
wnich it will take some time for official opinion to realise. 

lu order to preveut the fundamental question of prin¬ 
ciple from being formally raised, there seems to be an 
increasing disposiiion on the part of officials to deny tbe 
gravity of the symptoms reported, and to maintain generally 
that the official system is working well. But the official 
view seems to be habitually contradicted, and it is matter 
of common observation that there is between officials and 
non-officials an unceasing struggle about facts. Is the 
agricultural 4 community as a whole and exceptional cases 
apart, substantially prospering or the reverse ? Are the cul- 
t.i-' ators as a class belter off titan Jiey were thirty years ago ? 

tn each province controversy does, and will continue to 
rage about- the facts. The testimony of native societies 
of tne native press, and of non-officials generally, ia dis¬ 
tinctly hostile. The Government is denounced as an 
oppressive landlord, and the grievances of the agricul¬ 
tural community are the chief stoek-in-trade of native 
jomuahsts, Ihetendeucy of officials and otficiali»n ^cue- 
y cr y ^ 8 W N1, o palliate and minimise all ^he 

awkward symptom? and to attribute them to special and 
removeable causes rather than to any question of principle, 
li •; I'amiue Commissioners have apparently attempted 

Opinion Of I'amiue Com- the scales as eveuly as 

mxjsioters. possible betwc* a two cxireoie 

... . views. They admit the fact of 

chronic and extensive indebtedness in all parts of India 
and they speak very strongly about the sad conditio.: of 
the pedantry m Bengal, and the depu-ssion of this ela«s 
in cerf .. other localities. But at the same time Hey 
insist upon the general moderation of the Government 
demand, and the extreme lightness of taxation under 

T au U , J rale ' , lUey ob8erve that although a section of the 
landholders has suffered, “ we ought not t • overlook 
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« the fact that the class as a whole has prospered under 
“ British administration, aud that the more enterprising 
“ and substantial landowners have greatly beuehtted by 
« the enlargement of their proprietary rights, and by 
“ the moderation with which the land revenue is now 
“ as 1 sed.” Part II., p. 131. No statistics on this point 
are given ; and it is not very easy to arrive at any cer¬ 
tain conclusion on the subject. Both parties may nnd 
iri this Report some evidence in support of their respec¬ 
tive views. . , 

The extreme difficulty of arriving at. any sound conclu¬ 
sion regarding the facts is no- 
StruRglo about facts. w here better illustrated than in 

the recent discussions and correspondence on ihe subject ot 
the Bombay Deccan. The popular native view undoubtedly 
is that there prevails throughout the Deccan, amongst at 
least three-fifths Oftl mltutal population, poverty ot an 

acute and hope'ess kind, which has been mainly caused, in is 
supposed, t,y the harsh working of an unsuitable revenue 
system The official view is that the extent aud character of 
tiie agricultural depression has been much exaggerated and 
uudufy emphasised, that the chief distress is confined to a 
comparatively s ..all tract, that the community, as a whole, is 
pros icring muler a mild and suitable revenue system ; and 
in short—to u <o. iir Richard Temple’s words—that the con- 
edition of the Deccan peasantry is improving, and goes on 
“ proapurnur aud to prosper in a rude but substantial way. 

Compare "again on this subject the remarkable conflict ot 
testimony winch was elicited about the working ot the 
Bombay revenue system at the reoent debate in the bupremo 
Legislative Council on tlm proposal to amend the Deccan 
Agriculturists' Relief Act, reported at p. 7 to P- 40 oi t " e 
Smmloinent to the Gazette <>f Imho, dated 6tli January 

iHSd. . 

Dr. Hunter on that occasion appears to have given ex¬ 
pression to what is undoubtedly the popular native view 

of the question. “The fundamental difficulty, he said, of 
bringing relief to tlm Deccan peasantry, as stated by the 
« chief special judge entrusted with the task, is therefore that 
« (he Dove, pin nt asst meut doc not leave enough food 
<■ to tlm cultivator to support himself aud his family throngti- 

\ f d although every effort. was made to discredit 
Dr. Hunter’s testimony on ih- point, the general tendency 
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of the debate appeared to show that there was a strong 
suspicion in the minds of several of the most experienced 
members of Council that the Bombay Revenue system 
was more responsible for the.present state of the Deccan 
than it was found prudent or politic publicly to admit, 
’.he Hon. Mr. Crosthwaite is reported to have said that 
speaking Iroin his own experience as a Revenue officer 
b® ® behere that without a proper revedue system—— 
by which he meant, ;i system that would ensure discretion 
‘ ar *d moderation not only in the assessment but iu the 
“ collection of the revenue—the conditions beiug so bad 
“'f they had been described to he, could be materially 
" improved. He believed that when widespread indebted- 
“ ness of this sort was round among the agricultural 
“ classes of a large tract of country a prudent Government 
“would look to its revenue system to see if it was well 
“suited to the conditions of the country. As regarded the 
“present ease he bail the very best authority, namely, that 
“of Ids lion, friend Mr. Hope for attributing some part 
“ of the indebtedness of the raiyats to defects iu the 
“revenue system, lie wished to* speak in terms of the 
“greatest respect of the Bombay Survey and Revenue 
“ Departments an.I of the Revenue olHoms and of the many 
“ great men who had served in that Pre.-i >ney; but be did 
“ to this question dealt with in a more liberal 
“ spirit than that in which it bad hitherto been met.' * 

The same subject, namely the general condition of flip 
peasant.iy m Bombay, again came up for discussion in the 
debate on the ileugal Tenancy Bill. The llon'hle Kristo- 
das Pal on that occasion common! • ! on the excessive seve¬ 
rity of the assessment in parts of the Bombay Prc.ideucy 
and referred to official reports and statistics shoui.m in hu 
opinion the oppressive chant.her of the revet m, system 
which accounted as he thought for the “ apallim -.eritv ’’ 
of the famine of 1871 . He rr-i rreu at the same time to a 
similar state of tiaugs m other parts of tho Umpire, and 
maintained that whatevm might he said about the miser¬ 
able CO 

in no worse condition than the Government truants m . ,.,/r 
parts ol India. Of course a challenge so diiect was im¬ 
mediately met by a reply that the description given of the' 
Bombay peasantry was incorrect. The Hon’blc iri i Hope u 

0 ?upp pieman QaitUc of India, ,J«n 6, l#j3. pare U3 






reported to have said, “ If the means were at hand I coaid 
" show with the greatest readiness from the most ample 
“ statistics reaching back for a number of years both of 
“ trouble aud of plenty that the Province has gone on in- 
“ creasing both in wealth and prosperity during the last fifty 
“ years in which British rule h's been gradually consoli- 
" dated and elaborated. This growth and properity I 
' could prove not merely as regards the Presidency gene- 
“ rally but as regards particular districts. Taking even the 
“ districts to which the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
<< applies, it would be easy to show that these very districts 
“ have largely increased in population, cattle, cultivated 
“ land, wells'and other substantial signs of wealth.”* 

It seems to be fairly open to remark that if mere increase 
of population and cultivated land can be regarded as a 
substantial si^u of wealth there is no part of India, Bengal 
included, that could not be easily shown to be in a flourish¬ 
ing condition. But of course the tests relcrred to are alto¬ 
gether inconclusive, and none but blind partizans can 
accept either of the extreme views above expressed. The 
Bombay peasantry as a whole are neither as much depressed 
as they are represented to be by the Hon’ble Rristodas 
Pal, nor arc they in the extremely flourishing condition 
predicated by their official representative. 

It is generally admitted by impartial observers that about 
two-fifths of the land owning classes in Bombay are in a 
satisfactory and flourishing condition, while the remaining 
three-fifth’s aro depressed in various degrees. 

Unfortunately the debates soem to disclose some signs 
of official jealousy in high quarters, of a disposition to take 
t ide?, and to make controversial capital out of the discussion. 
In the interests of truth aud of sound policy this tendency 
i.; to be deplored, for it diverts attention from priuoiples, and 
ig calculated to obscure and embitter a controversy which 
is quite difficult enough already. If the intricate question 
of land revenue administration lias to be fought out on 
provincial party lines, Bombay or Madras versus Bengal; 
and if each provincial Government makes it a point of 
honour to fight for its own system, the country may 
despair, indeed, of the truth becoming known until a 
general collapse occurs. 


* GuxtUt of India, Supploment oi April ll>83, p. 88 l L 
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The main facts of the situ¬ 
ation. 


But^the truth though difficult to get at does not lie at the 
bottom of so deep a well after all. 
There are certain admitted facts 
and phenomena which require no 
official interpreter, which speak for themselves, and which 
he who runs may read. 1 hese central facts are (1) the nor¬ 
mal and unchecked growth of population under the Pax Brit- 
tamca which prevails throughout Hindustan, (2) the serioua 
and apparently chronic condition of indebtedness iuto which 
the majority of the agricultural community in all parts 
of the Empire ha admittedly sunk. It seems to be very 
generally allowed that the struggle for life in nearly all 
parts of the Empire is gradually becoming more intense : 
and debt, depression, and misery in various degrees seems 
to be generally regarded as the normal condition of the 
humbler cultivating classes. The Famine Commissioners 
state, as above already quoted, “that about one-third of the 
tl ia «d-holding classes are deeply and inextricably in debt, 
„ an(i , tha t at least an equal proportion are in debt, though 
not beyond the power of recovering themselves " When 
it is remembered that the agricultural population numbers 
at . tie lowest estimate some 35 millions, the very serious 
.nature of the statement made by the Famine Commissioners 
will at once be apparent. Some 11 millions of agricul¬ 
turists at east are now reported on the best authority to 
be deeply and inextricably" indebted, while a similar 
number are reported to be involved but in a less degree. 

' Ur °M U °u m °T clam3 S 111 g P^ce of evidence than this coaid 
possibly h^e been given, by the most hostile witness. 

c i ress teems with complaints of the misery and 

4 . The Native Press end iN a- which is said to be gene- 

”ve public opinion. rally prevalent amongfc the hum- 

facts aw +• . 4 - bler cultivating classes. Ominous 
C ] a8se ; r " m tl “° reported about the predatory 

on an extend a to . fehe '. hll,s and resorting to daeoity 

prevalent among all ThTlL^^f *° be / xce P tiouall J 

the k i it . , i b 1 ‘ , ^ 0Wer classes dependent on 

has on several 10 & .* 3 ° nera Sf ; n80 of unrest and insecurity 

where it was leasTexpe 3 cte? nt TheT ! n ( t uartc . r? 

, expected, ih© facts referred to are only 

ns smnh (>vr. aCCe / t X .^i •^ S00uteu ^ or disloyal writers 
!*i 3 kc -i» nf at ' a ^ nn § tl‘0 Government. They gladly 

State 1 n ’ P o tS! ? ^° uu d a railing accusation against the 
Mate landlord. But the writers appStr to be as a role pro- 
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,._undly iguoraut of the *soeial and economical forces at 
work, and scarcely ever even allude to them, or raise the 
broad question of principle. As witnesses in an important 
public controversy they habitually discredit themselves *by 
their too evident animus and flagrant unfairness. But the 
facts which arc thus misapplied are often correct and serious 
enough, though the reasoning which is founded on them, 
and the conclusions drawn are usually wrong. 

However much these facts may be denied, or their signifi¬ 
cance palliated or minimised, it will sooner or later have to be 
recognised that the facts of the situation are fully as grave 
os Sir Louis Mallet, Sir James Caird, Mr.Giffen, and many 
other most competent witnesses have repeatedly asserted 
them to be. We are, in fact, face to face in India with a 
serious national peril; and it would be a fatal mistake to 
suppose that the administrative breakdown which has 
occurred in the Bombay Deccan, in Sind, Jhansi and 
elsewhere is duo to temporary and exceptional causes which 
have no application elsewhere. 

The agricultural community in India is very generally 
smitten with a baneful and depressing disease,—the disease 
of State landlordism and excessive State control. The agri¬ 
cultural industry is, in fact, working in fetters; and all the 
main incentives to industry and accumulation are conspi¬ 
cuous by their absence. I nless some drastic remedy be 
applied, this disease must in the ordinary course of things 
lead to a collapse ; and the same climax may in all cases 
sooner or later be expected, viz., a general suspension of 
credit, and some marked manifestation or another of 
aerrarian discontent. 

Assuming then that there is grave danger in the present 

situation, the practical question 
Proposed remedies. now i Sj in what direction are 

changes required to be made ? 

For our compass wc must look to the teaching of hi story 
and of economic science, and we much endeavour to 
adapt the teachings of Western experience to the actual 
wants aud circumstances of moderu Iudian life. Sound 
principles based on European experience, modified by 
native advice to suit existing conditions, seem to offer the 
only chance of a safe and permanent solution of an ex- 

' The braii’SK of uoJysamj', infant i irrf '<■ and other Hooini custom;' of cho 
Hindus, on thi V.cneralg. owtb of population rrv suKgesUyeftnd UuPOtiaut. 
mattei which I commend to the (UtonUon Q t uau "e ihiakow. 
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tremely difficult problem, I ■would urge then that a start 
be made by a clear and unhesitating declaration of prin¬ 
ciple to be followed by a cautious and well-considered ad¬ 
vance in the direction of renouncing by degrees the policy 
ol State proprietorship and State landlordism. It is un¬ 
necessary and probably undesirable to depart suddenly 
trom all the old traditions or to introduce at once any 
violent or sweeping changes. India is vast enough and 
diverse enough m character to admit of the adoption of 
several systems, and as a matter of fact the existing provin¬ 
cial differences are considerable. Anything like uniformity 
for the mere sake oi uniformity, is neither necessary nor 
desirable. It is of course essential that some practical 
steps be taken in pursuance of the principle publicly 
declared. A mere declaration of principle would be of very 
little use. I have no intention of raising in these notes a 
mere academical discussion or what the late Sir Erskine Perry 
would consider a 'speculation oisif/ My purpose is of the 
most practical and commonplace kind, viz., to make clear 
the nature of the dilemma in which the Government is 
placed, and to suggest the most appropriate and conve¬ 
nient way of getting out of it. 

Starting then from the fundamental positioa that State 
landlordism aud State agency must be gradually got rid 
°[> 1 y ould advocate (1) a cautious and careful substitution 
ol private enterprise for State agenev in the business of 
administering the land revenue, (2) a reconsideration of the 
poiioy ol redeeming and permanently settling the State 
'J here are probably more ways than one 
o giving effect to the policy suggested, but the following 
c K!me which is based upon native custom and native 
revenue traditions seems to offer on the whole a better 


success than any other scheme which I can 


chance of 
propose. 

give substantial .. effect to the first suggestion 
Agricultural Banks. d woldd propose to make use 
\erici,li„ . it., „ °* the valuable machinery of 
their ;u i ,.® an ^ s * ^*e v; ‘lue of such Banks and' 

cultural y r, U T ' t° the circumstances of Indian agn- 
ahi'I.V,' lv, c* C tt-’w lpcen ^J been discussed with much 
Civil 11 ^\ ! n ^ a ' l! Wcdderburn, Bart... of the Bombay 
Sir Jon to a p 6 -’ i^’ e ^ Ca bas been warmly supported by 
<,i,n t i V, ' au< ahd other eminent authorities in England ; 
the Government of India have avowed their strong 



ed scheme. 

The State dues which arc now assessed and collected in 
detail by State agency should by degrees be made over in 
each'District to a local syndicate of native capitalists, on 
condition of their undertaking to be directly responsible to 
Government for the aggregate sum of the State dues to be 
collected. 

Assuming that a syndicate of substantial native capita¬ 
lists could thus be formed in each district who were in a 
position to guarantee to Government the full amount of 
the State dues now collected, it is clear that the financial 
advantage to Government would be very great indeed. It 
would be spared all the trouble and risk of collection, while 
the imperial revenue from land would be secured far more 
satisfactorily than it is at present. 

In addition to the provision for the punctual payment of 
the annual State due: the Banks might be required 

1. To effect a settlement of the cultivators’ debts under Govern¬ 
ment supervision. 

2. To advance money to cultivators at specified rates of interest 
for bona fide necessary purposes. 

'.} To maintain iu proper repair all petty village works. 

4. To arrange with Government for the construction and repair of 
irrigation works such as tanks, bunds, dams, &c. 

Each of the heads mentioned would require of course 
to be carefully considered in detail before any definite 
arrangements could be effected; but assuming that the 
plan thus roughly sketched could be put into execu¬ 
tion, let us consider briefly the terms which the Bank 
might reasonably ask in return for the performance of 
the very great public services enumerated above. 

In the first place it would be necessary to give power to 


the Bank to effect a new settle¬ 
ment with the cultivators. This 
settlement, should be based on the 


Settletuonf, of State dues 


bared ou Batai system. 


old Batai system of the country, the customary State share 
of the crop being for tha purpose of this settlement valued 
in cash, and commuted for some fixed period. The justice 
of a settlement framed on these lines could not reasonably 
be disputed, being in accordance with universal native 
custom; and the correct cash valuation of the State share, 
though doubtless a difficult operation, could probably 
sarifactovily be accomplished for each village by aboard 



T experienced native arbitrators under official supervision 
acting as a Pancli. 

Secondly, for the recovery of its clues from cultivators the 
Bank should have the privilege of applying whenever 
necessary for tho assistance of the revenue officers of 
Government; and should be entitled to employ for the 
recovery of their own dues the same compulsory process 
which is now employed by Government. 

It would be au esseutial part of the proposed scheme 

Working of proposed Jf at . a11 0om P u J 80 >7 process for 
scheme. the leeovery of the .Bank dues 

from cultivators slioald be exe¬ 
cuted on v by the revenue officials of Government; and that 
ejection should only ho permitted in the last resort, and 
subject to the recorded sanction in each ease of the Collector 
who must be satisfied (1) that the cultivator has been fairly 
treated by tho Bank ; (2) that he is unable to pay by any 
reasonable instalments the dues that he is equitably bound 
to pay. I n any casein which ejectment is enforced with 
tho sanction of the Collector, the Bank should be entitled 
to make their own terms with tho now occupant subject 
again to the Collector's confirmation. All cultivators under 
the proposed settlement should bo entitled to written leases 
lor not less than five years; and such leases should besigued 
by the Collector. Subject to the conditions stated, culti¬ 
vators should enjoy under the new settlement in all other 
respects precisely the same rights and privileges which they 
now enjoy under the existing law. The Collector should 
be the final court of appeal in all cases of dispute between 
t e Bank and tho cultivator. He should sit as a Court of 

tZ' % l . be , h , ls chief business to promote in every 

nVono ^ f M e r ^ ari(l haru,OQious working of the scheme 
PiS arv '- i?° Govor !T' lt wou 'd not part with its pro- 
hut TJXS. ' T Hbdlcat ? its functions as state landlord, 
portion of its riffhta*to^n !$*** . proposed delegate some 
most substantial*in l lutl J e capitalists, who would have 
and whotet eve^ CI ; * do ”<>rk satisfactorily, 
laud and lnni oft. \ . * v m,JU ' oorapetent to manage tbe 

of State agency can ',^ ntcrcsts ofthc tenants than any kind 

und ^ue'h-wlnLrficlTLr^ ** 01100 supply au extensive 
and would nm -' i i* tbe mvestraent of private capital, 
f1 „ ! P«>^e ample employmeut for competent native 
dU, 7 °" a la, s e Tb.it there eouij bo 
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,ges in the realization of such a scheme seems obvious 
enough; but some doubt might be felt whether in the actual 
working it would be practicable to protect sufficiently the 
interests of the cultivators. I am humbly of opinion that 
it would be quite practicable to give them very substantial 
protection, and can entertaiu no doubt that the cultivators 
would experience the greatest relief by the substitution of 
au elastic sy tern of collection by private agency for the 
present rigid and compulsory State system. The very ample 
powers which 1 would propose to confer on the Collector 
could uot fail if judiciously worked to obviate any serious 
abu. <• ; and with cordial and sympathetic direction it seems 
to me that the interests of all parties might bo securely 
and efficiently provided for. There is no necessity for 
introducing the now scheme everywhere all at once. It 
would on every account be desirable to give the new scheme 
a fair trial in Selected districts. If it were found to work 
veil, it might be renewed from time to time on the distinct 
understanding that, so long as the State dues were punctu¬ 
ally paid by the Bank and the condition of the cultivators 
was deemed to be satisfactory by Government, the 
administration of the Bank would not be disturbed. An 
understanding of this kind would probably do more to 
secure the interests of the cultivators and to promote the 
general success of the whole scheme than anything which 
could be suggested. The Bank would then have the 
strongest inducement to make its administration as 
satisfactory as possible j while the cultivators would have 
a solid guarantee that their interests would not be sacritied 
by any desire on the part of the Bank to make excessive 
profits in too short a time. If experience showed that the 
administration erf* the Bank was not satisfactory, there 
would be uo insuperable difficulty in reverting to the ordi¬ 



nary state system. 

It will probably be said that the scheme now proposed 

is in its essence merely a return' 
thr fanning s>s uu to the familiar native system of 

farming which was tried many years ago, was found to be 
full of abuses, was condemned in its merits and discon¬ 
tinu'd. The proposed system involves no doubt a partial 
return to the farming system, but under conditions greatly 
changed and improved in every way. The old system 
broke down not because the system itself was bad, but 
rather because of the conditions under which it was 
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Before the survey was introduced the Govern. 
meat was practialiy entirely at the mercy of its native 
subordinates, there were no accurate records or statistics 
available. All information a3 to the area of holdings and 
the out-turn of land was practically guess work, and there 
was„a very general disposition on the part of cultivators 
and native subordinates alike to prevent the Govern, 
officials from obtaining anything like accurate information. 
An enormous amount of public land was found to be alie¬ 
nated on every sort of pretence, and without detailed and 
exhaustive enquiries it was absolutely impossible to tell 
what the rights of Goverumeut in any given area really 
were. 



V\ bile the Government was in this state of ignorance the 
old system of farraiug the State dues was suggested by 
many considerations of convenience and expediency ; but in 
is not surprising under the circumstances that all sorts of 
abuses very soon made their appearance. The Government, 
it was found, habitually farmed their dues either for too 
much or for too little. In the first case the cultivators 
uerc oppressed ; iu the second there were usually suspicious 
of fraudulent misrepresentatkw. ft was very soon felt that 
a survey and accurate record of all existing rights in t he 
laud must, be the foundation of any State system of land 
revenue administration and the introduction of the survey 
system marks the first serious attempt of British adminis¬ 
trators co gruppe with the difficulties of the land revenue 
problem. 

0Ver tllc old nati " system and discard- 

ment L l y J b ° r °7 e, l ae traditioas of the past the Govern- 
ment only steered clear of Scylla to bill into Churibdis. 

LZ Tr m ‘ 1 ? t WC1 ' e no doubt ^imated by the most 
settle merit ™ mtroduciu g :i q'msi-scientific 

di-i lrdffi r 0l u? Goverome nt dues at moderate rates, in 
to brine H, nn ‘' 0men as rauf:!l as possible, and in deciding 
individual 5 j J . OV ® tnme n ti mto direc! relation with ca-h 
- ffich nt anl ° 1 ' ^ do not appear to have made 

Kte Ts&ZZ™ for i h0 Qece8siu ’y and unavoidable 
suliicicntiv ■' Y 7 7 n< ? F do the y 8e( 'm to have considered 

>f view o/fn-f ' ( ln 9 ^wiportauce in an economical point 
luetJn ? rV,g SS'** 8 indwstr y an,Winunlating pro- 
trad iHoio 1,1 ll . ms suddenly breaking with all the old native 
flicv nr i' lUI |i U11 " K llcin S a By Lein of direct State agency 
y PfaCtlCaW y rum « d what was in effect one of the 
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most important private industries in the country, namely 
the collection and administration of the Government dues 
by middlemen ol various kinds, and they closed thereby 
a most externive and profitable field for the investment 
of private capital. In short the new system introduced 
by the British Government effected wliat really amounts 
to a complete revolution in the land system, and one which 
lias profoundly modified all industrial and economical re¬ 
lations. The object of these notes has been to point out 
in some detail why the .ew State system has not been as 
successful as its founders predicted, and if it be admitted 
that there are grave practical objections to the present 
system of State landlordism and direct State agency, it 
v/cu'd seem that some combination of the old and new 
systems offers perhaps the best chance of a safe and per¬ 
manent solution of a problem which is undoubtedly a very 
difficult one. Instead of farming the State dues at sums 
fixed more or less at haphazard, the Government is now 
in a. position. to form a safe and trustworthy estimate of 
• ha; they are really worth. It also knows with accuracy 
v Vw. i lie cost of State collection under the present system 
v< : iy amounts to. In handing over the administration in 
the manner proposed to a syndicate of competent native 
capitalists, the Government would be in a position to know 
tin precise 'aiue of the bargain it was making, and to 
regulate with accuracy by the standard of the present 
system the working «d the new scheme. The old native 
system which was bund under former conditions to be 
practically unworkable might uow apparently be introduced 
not only with perfect satciy but with the greatest possible 
benefit to all the parties concerned. 

But though immense relief may be- anticipated from the 


substitution ol private for direct 
State agency in the administration 


Hcdoiuptioii u/Skin dies. 


of the v tati dues a w ill need some stronger and more 
permai • nt stimulus to induce the cultivating classes to 
put forth ' heir whole energy and to adopt improved methods 
of cultivation. iSo long as the State ho cllord -lamia to 
exercise the right of periodical resettlements'of the State 
due-, and >o long as the amount ol tin m- lues a r c practie dly 
dependent as they : iv r.r. present, on the moderation of t he 
Government fin the ' one being, so long 1 say, it is idle to 
expect that the cultivators will invest any considerable 
amount of capital or will trouble themselves much about 
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improvements. The absence of any security under thd 
present system sufficiently accounts for the stagnation of pro¬ 
ductive energy and for the general want of enterprise which is? 
the common complaint on every side. This fact more than 
.m y other appears to have arrested the attention of Sir James 
Cand, whose remarks on this point are suggestive and im¬ 
portant. 08 

There is strong proof that even a thirty years’ settlement is not 
mckoned by the cultivator such a security as would lead him to spend 
? n * v lie ma y save on permanent improvements. A man having 

wo holdings, one ol which is only a few acres of personal “Inam 
mid, upon which the low quit rent cannot be raised, v ill spend all his 
savings upon it m making wells or other permanent improvements, 
r u u . W1 ^ Il<jfc lay out a penny on the holding which is liable to 

’'ini - increase of assessment. This is a feeling common to cultivators 
in all countries, and when ir attains that best form of permanent 
security, the right of private property, is t lie surcBt foundation of pro¬ 
gress, order, and liberty. Whilst the majority of Indian cultivator, 
i . v indeed tirul it necessary to adhere to the native principle of con¬ 
tinuous tenancy, a Government such as ours in India should offer 
every facility for -hanging the tenure to freehold, both because it ran 
be done without loss of revenue, and when done, and in tlie pr^ena 

doing, that change would enlist the willing help of the moat 
xuunerotiH and # most industrious class in improving the yield of the 
janti, and unite their interests with that of rulers through whom 
,l me ; h, y possession would be assured. For this object [would 
suggest that a Freehold Commiasion might be established in each 


_ -~ av tin■ iimr. * iic preSOBt 

° lianuiiiyj: over the right to mortgage the public land, without pas 
luen l"i it, is jotli a wrong to the geueral community, whose interest 
! n u - P ro f n ‘rty uf the State i * thua encroached on, ami au evil in tin* 
i mm,> ut ultivator, who in this way acquires, tin* too easy nm.i mm l 
meai without that labour and thrift which would enable him 
1 V ' M • rt ‘ lam the boon. The price of eonvenmm might be paid 
1 1 ' < ash or m a rent-charge equal to the yearly value of the 
\\ 1 ‘ h might at any time h * redeemable. It would tin-*! bo in 

i *■,- i\ °i au ^ U(;, ' u pier uhder Government t»' convert bis tenure 
hi i hnld by a moderate 
restraint.'** 


exorcise of industry, frugality* nud sell 


tov 


1 b.it Sir James Caird has in this suggestive paragraph 
ie upoii the > ost important factor in the whole pro- 
bbmiean, I think, scarcely be doubled; and it seems dibi- 
n t to u’siot the important conclusion that in theredemp- 


tiiMi of the State dues and 


th 


on 

e conversion of 


the tenure 


oftlfc' >j ,,nme[ ' f tt h'b i i., C.il, wit a Corre'jpomb'iicrhcadol Comintern 


i .\to freehold, lies the only possible chance of calling forth 

the full energy ot the agricultural community. 

The Famine Commissioners, it may be remarked, appear 

v ~ . n carefully to have avoided deal- 

Tpmored by i amine Cora* • -V , v . , - 

missioned in S Wlth *18 most important 

branch of the subject,. 

They write as follows at p. 113, Part II., of the Rerort 


7. u Though we fully recognise the great importance of the auc¬ 
tions that Lve from time to time been raised . - ;<* the pennum tit 
settlement of the laml revenue, and the grant of a power of redeem¬ 
ing ?t. these ore matters which appear to us to be excluded from the 
prescribed iicofre of oar enquiry, and we here refer to the subject only 
Du point out that this is the cause of our silence.” 


In commenting on Sir James Caird’s proposals contained 

in the passage above quoted the 
Iudim* 8 ° ov,zvamevt of Government of India remarked 

as follows 


,33. “Though Mr. CJaird advises that the power of transferring their 

KclcmpUon oftol revew. s^uld |>0 withdraw,i from laud- 

holders tor their own and tor their 
ci. 4 y good, yet he at the same time recommends that all lund- 
"dders should lie allowed to redeem the land revenue payable on 
their hold in vs by paying double rent for ( he says ) 35 years. Over 
iande thus redeemed the landholder would, of course, have Urn 
•: I '-Hibhv powers of transfer, sale, and mortgage, ft might p r- 
[' n n lx! , that this proposal to allow the landholder to redeem 

hiHim.d revenue and create for himself a “freehold ” is sumcwlmt 
iiiconHiitent with the recommendation that the power of transferring 
' withdraw!! from all landholders. Bui we. for our 
1 !lf - ••-Pl>reheti/i that mwh good would result from any sUn-gtlmr bigot* 

] ro lament tern •• in land, * rovided the boon can he riven wii . ut 
•- nils primary loss to tli State. The prop <;d to allow - ither per- 
ot settlement or the redemption of the land revenue ou highly- 
* 1111 !V; h d *- 1 '’ oriih.’d tlie subject of di.seu-sion in In !h’ for many 
y <1 ho proposal to allow redemption of the land rev .,uo on a large 
-vale, was, liter the fullest examination, rejected by Her Majesty's 
' *ovornnieiit. in ■ m Powci to redeem the land revenue was restricted 
lv ’ H’VL snLol lands required for dwelling-houses, factories, gardens, and 
but, at the same cion-, it. • derided to r.miifc i 

all districts, where the assessment was both ade¬ 
quate jn amount and equally distributed. The endeavour to give 
f Ifbct t • this .in i .mil immediately led to gre it ditlivulties. To nbviiiM 
futon loss to thi- Mate, it was no- ssary to define more closely tile 
conditions on wdiich a pcrmanci, .settlement might be made; audit 
waa declared ihaf no estate should receive a j ermiment scUlem. n 
until it could show that a high proportion of its eulrm ible laml had 
hi en cultivateI, and a high proportion < it- irrigable land irrigated, 

: :.<1 unfw. * ncie was no prospect of au irrigation canal i ngemu mint¬ 
ed in the neighlmurhood. But it was found timteven these conditions 
'iiii not ai.diuttiitJy pron< t the State. Sir William Midr po?n*H u 
the cajao of a district in. the North*Western Provinces, whore u rapid 
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ncrease of rents was in progress, anil was due, not to the expenditure 
of private capital, but to a process which would come to pass equally 
whether the settlement was iu perpetuity or for a term ot* years, it 
was in .-essary to assess the Government demand on the rents as 
t.icy then existed, but to declare that assessment permanent would 
have been a relinquishment of much future revenue, as it wiv- 
certain that in the course of time the rents, and with them the Gov- 
()ucnent share <4 the rents, that is, the land revenue, would be 
>tly increased. It was for thesi a similar reasons that the pro- 
]■ , ’nl to fix the laud revenue permanently was not carried out. 

A . 1 here are authorities who favour the no tibn that at some future 
inne it ma} [notr' » be possible to fix permanently the land revenue of 
v cultivated advanced tracts, subject to the p' bat, if th# 
price of coni materially and permanently alters, the land revenue 
r-o. s should alter toe mid perhaps under .such a system of permanent 
revenue »’ate&, referable to a'Corn standard, some sort «»f redemption 
, tli0 * ailc ^ revenue might be allowed. But such redemption would 
nave to be at the rate of go years' purchase of the land revenue, and it 
is doubtful whether, in a country where the interest ol mom*} ranges 
from Gto 12 per cent., any large sums would be vested in i. deun 
ing the land-tax at a rate yielding only 4 per cent. inteaV on • ipitni; 
11 such redemptions were ever made on a large scale, we think the 
Government of the day should hesitate to invest if 
vein, iu public works, though the money might very welibe u-ed. 
either in redeeming the national debt or in converting it from 4l to 
per cent, stock. J H 

1 hose remarks seem to indicate that the subject of redeem¬ 
ing and permanently settling the State dues from land is 
ound to be surrounded with great practical difficulties, 
le expediency of strengthening and improving the tenure 
4 . * anc * general policy of redemption is apparently 

not contested, - provided the boon can be given without 

serious pecuniary loss to the State” The question there 
; ore P ractlc l a . y resolves itself into a consideration of tin* 
tenns on which a reasonable bargain might be struck. Sir 
''iiics Caird s proposals on this subject are as ioU 

lows : —l J 

eiifi-d a rc i lsou ^ble apprehension in the minds of man) expert- 

t0 the policy of fixing a permanent 
to mIiow th °thia ’l KJ' rev , enue - L therefore, he uaeM 
growth of 1 lie nnV,r of redemption woul( liiuuiish the 

a- 4 ml £ u * 8U,,poec that (iovernnu’iit wnuM 

yearly, t !1 Xm , " ‘ .'’ "V .'’ J 5 l*r ■■«•>... per annum pail half 

at v. iudi ]<• • ' i,' - '" fl al ‘ 1 Tu ^‘, ! . ‘ v ' ' >< ai*s. ‘I. In' is t iu i itn 

‘ u * pni chase ol the tree hold of tin ir farm- by 


• The word IixotJ appears t 
from which the quotation has 
uiccxolUMoi! ol the nogui v t ■ 
t lUM 
Of lnd , 


Ijoei ruinously inaftrted in tho ordinal blue-book 
Dccniui.cn. Tbo cn*e mcnib c.» urly tonaiuiro 


t c< 


>r! of James Cair 
o. 33. 


•’ }<b> C. 0.. with CoTrearondenco headed Coudidou 
W>. 9 uud lO^ 0 ° l ^ Iu ‘ ft * ^ f,0rf ,j y 'e i Cuird, Kt;q., C 13.. wi nUoriryitoridrnca, 
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rish tenants are advanced by Government, But no advance of 
i* ipital would be required in India, as in Ireland, this operation being 
for the redemption oi the Government land, which is the capital. 
There would not, therefore, be that risk which must attend 
advances ol capital made by Government to one class of 

nd fund. A landholder could bogiu 
to redeem by paying double the present assessment. For ex¬ 
ample, a mau holding 20 acres, at the average rent of one 
vup-H an acre, who desired to convert it into freehold—the land 
being, we may suppose, estimated as worth 20 years’ purchase—would 
huveto redeem fU 400, the redemption rate upon which at 6 per 
cent, would be Ha. 20. He would thus have to pny Es. 2 an 

• acre for 36 years, one being the present rent, and one for th 

redemption. At the termination of 35 years his land would be his 
own property. A very moderate amount of thrift and industry would 
accomplish this, the average present rate i * so low. For the < ultiva- 
t ( »rs in British India would, even with this addition, still pay no 
inoi than the common rate charged to their tenants by the ruUua of 
jNativo Staus. And how would the Government stand? There 
must he an absolute exclusion of the use of the redemption 
fund in anything but the payment of public debt, or the pur¬ 
chase of the guaranteed railways, or wl n these are exhaust¬ 
ed, as loans for reproductive works. The land revenue of 20 millions 
sterling, if nil should eventually be redeemed at 20 years’ pur¬ 
chase, would realise four hundred millions. But it probably won! I 

hr* much limi’o, for as the muutry improved (and the process would 

take a con liderable tim ) the redemption rate would rise. Let 
however, assume this ae the Anal result, The net receipts from the 
land revenue, after deducting cost of collection, are at present 17.4 
million--. Tr we can pappose the redemption accomplished, and the 
"bole pv ! •* debt, 1 . -elusive of the cost < irrigation and oth - public 
works and the cap'tel expenditure of the guaranteed and State rail 
ways paid oil; and the balance of the redemption capital invested in 
productive works, wo should have, between saving of i st on the 
debt, au-l the prnfp.s from the railway and reproductive works, a, 
clear income greater than before, ami with a principle of growth more 
steady and uimbjccfioji..hlc. But. insides this, there would he lie 
immense gain >t freehold u-mure, which from the first payment of his 
redemption money would unite the interests of the landed clas • in 
maintaining a . ttW Government such as ours, with which his * 
interests would be identified; and the costly instrument of a land 
revenue establishment would at the same tim- hr* gradually dimi¬ 
nished. V:1 this would be obtained through the industry and thrift 
of the people themselves. 

Ui : r the impulse of these qualities, and in the process of redemp¬ 
tion, an improving, in mad of an exhumiing, agriculture would 
be introduced. The moment exhaustion is caved and improvement 
bei'iuy, the lear of oh* population will lose much of its-danger. There 
is a large margin to be filled in ( he present yield of crop:; before a 
maximum produce can be reached. Each additional bushel to the acre 
of the present cultivated area of . ndia is equal to the yearly mainte¬ 
nance (d 22 millions of people. Au l there is as^reut a dormant fund of 
power for tim anaio.unit of this object hi the insufficiently employed 
Uibour of India as in it.- imp fcutly cul 1 .voted soil. 
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.^y lt would be quite feasible to test by exper iment iu some 
selected district whether Sir I;unes Cuird’s p ''oposals were 
sufficiently acceptable to be generally acted on. It is useless 
to .utempt to malvo a bargain on term? which are found 
to be practically prohibitive. The great difficulty at present 
is fnat opinion is divided with regard to the general 
policy of redemption, and that exaggerated views are apt to 
be held regarding the real value of the State dues. Those 
who are adverse to the policy of redemption will be inclin¬ 
ed to value the State dues at a price which under the 
circumstances would be simply prohibitive. Those who 

J t- t0 , tliat P olic y vril! bo hiclined to fix the 
V‘i UL the highest point which landowners anxious to 
ic(. enn> can be in practice induced to accept. If tlio ob- 
,;‘ct tie to prevent redemption, nothing can be easier than 
arrange prohibitive terms. If the object be to favour 
redemption it is obviously within the power of practical 
administrators to arrange terms that should be mutually 
acceptable. J 

In connection with the subject of redeeming the land 

Great variety of suae rc . VC! j uuit is important to bear ia 

miud that the State dues in all 
• i , , , r art 3 of India are of a very 

.1 +1 r + a ?i Cr ’ ® ir liartle Frere* has very clearly point- 

vlZJ oi tTi “? ? riations the proportion fcthe 
thcr • is iofi •/ Ul(i w ll< 1 tbc ^ tllle '-xacts. Secontllv, 
l!itl thn l n l , r U ' 10ty m tbe el «** »f Persons connected 
. i n ,‘. , V ^ 0 are required to pay the Government 
2 IbrnUy , u any given area it will be found that 
tflticut parts ot the area contribute of the Government 
exchequer m very different proportions. 

\w rc !'■ lUt i*''’' 1 f' <}bc >’ ut redeeming the State dues 

there SS d dC ^ ltely aaopted h 7 the British Government, 

• j C ' 110 necessity to introduce af once any 

all tho v-irin'° V* i 1101 ls there any reason why 

in thcsaTe w;, l,Ud8Of<r0VerUment,lu0S aboa,d b » treated 
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It is Xai,1 ^ e> ^ lC ca.so ol holdingsBabicottoqnit rents, 

tljisrl- • rf coiamu t&tion a ud permanent redemption of 
e ; L\ , n dues ; TLe Government would Wed all 
t pense o f collection; while ihe con- 
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f the ii|tto true freehold, kuown in native 

* >.;enclaui> : as ^vikii/ would be a great boon to the per- 
I on * »;oncerneu. Tirere are many cases in which the Govern- 
*G *t \y y*. 'prietary or quasi-proprietary bodiefc hold- 
tf^pj.rr.'uary. The redemption of the State dues 
d iu man} cases of this kind be a wise and politic act 
nuito u ; much from political as financial consideratione. 
T! o* erumenfc would rid of an immense amount of haras¬ 
sing and « illicult administrative work, while the landlords 
uricemod would obtain a vastly increased security of 
t nuro. It will be understood from these remarks 
that the policy of redemption must be considered in 
detail with reference to each class of State dues con¬ 
cerned before any general conclusion can be drawn as to 

the wisdom or unwisdom of a most important measure 
of State policy. Inquiry would probably show that there 
are several classes of State dues which might be re¬ 
deemed at oucc with great public advantage , while there 
are other clashes which could only be redeemed at a price 
which the present owners might be unable or unwilling 
to pay. 

The Permanent Settlement of Bengal is constantly de¬ 
nounced on account of its alleged 
ment^^ * >CTMliar ent ,,c ^ e " improvidence, and in the recent 

discussion on the Bengal Kent 
Bill in the Supreme Legislative Council attention has 
bee » called to the difference between the permanently 
settled State'h . and the sums actually received by tue 
Zemindars. The figures are thus given by Mr. Justice 
Cn tningham. 

“• Hie re are 130,000 revenue payers who pay the Government a land 
ton true of about 3 J : millions sterling, fttul cm joy a rental officially 
returned at something over 13 millions sterling." *. 

The difference is supposed to afford some measure of the 
los^ which the Government has incurred by permanently 
settling the State dues. But this reasoning is to some 
extent at least fallacious, for it assumes the very point 
•winch is v issue, viz , whether under he ordinary State 
system production would have boen the ame as at present. 
There are many who assort that the iVrmammt Settlement 
of Bengal, notwithstanding the notorious evils connected 
with it, has caused au immens. amount of capital to be 

» SupplMOOTT (k: Jtt of h\> n, M.uch 1S33. r d (ro 1 ) h'DOcoh b.v 

iron. Mi*. lUHM’i iutrodac'Qg lieincal Tel:.nv.y Bill. 
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invested, and lias greatly stimulated productive 
is very doubtful whether an equal iv. uh wou 
produced without the guarantee of a Portnane T 
and it must be remembered that it was 
new proprietary body and the seUlemc! with tnum o. 
State dues, rather tliau the Permanent Settlement of tn^. 
dues that has lea to all the trouble in Bengal. Had the 
Permanent Settlement been conducted with the ryots direct 
instead of with an oppressive body of middlemen who were 
transformed for the nonce into proprietors, the history of 
that measure would doubtless have been very different, and 
the principle of a Permanent Settlement which seems 
in theory to be unimpeachable, might not improbably have 
been by this time generally accepted. HoweVer that may¬ 
be there seems to be no rca ;ou why the main principle of 
the Bengal settlement should not now be adopted, without 
being committed to any of the errors which have so dis¬ 
credited that settlement. In this matter the Government 
has the invaluable advantage of being able to protit by past; 
experience, and while avoiding the errors of the Bengal 
settlement the Government need not be precluded from 
making use of the one really valuable principle of Lord 
Cornwallis* famous scheme. 

It is in this way or in some wav like this that we must look 
„ tor a sedition of the formidable 

^ Famme Commission lie- fo raiue pro biein which cannot pos¬ 
sibly bo solved by improvement 
of the present administrative machine. If Sir Janies Caird, 
Mr. (iiffen and others have, stated aright the main factors 
of the problem, various parts of the Empire will always 
be within a raeasureable distance of famine, unless some 


menus can be discovered of increasing production so n to 
keep pace with the wants of a constantly increasing popu¬ 
lation, The Famine Commissioners as a body seem to 
p;ace tiled chief reliance on nu asures having for their object 
the improvement of the present State machine. Sir James 
Caird alone in his separate report has raised the broad ques¬ 
tion oi principle, .and lias shown that the economical 
difficulty cau only be mot if at all by stimulat g and in- 
eieasing production. \\ ithout wishing to cast any sort 
of reflection ou the ex rcmoly valuable and oxbauatno 
report of the Commissioners, it is opep to remark that Ino 
question of famine seems to have been discussed by them 
almosl, outirely from tbo practical but aarpow bureaucratic 
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u . c fB^^BJ^testions of science and sound 
" ^ '^B^y ignored. Sir James Caird is 
'c> ol 'yjW ^ Commission who has discussed 
••‘•’•er economical questions which seem 
..hr. m the . t,1 c subject; and it would have added 
. ? and general interest of the Report 

, ,. 0 .T n T Ue, '" aS al,0,] y d ^oted more at- 
to abroad questions of principle, and had not 

‘ ' }SUO t rcd ’ f 8 beyond the scope of their 

- .tju.rv, the extremely important bearing of the question 
f l n ^ onng and permanently settling the State dues 

„ an ^ wh ° considers that the economical is infinitely 
more important than the administrative aspect of the ouos- 
lou, It is impossible to help feeling a kind of suspicion that 
tlic elaborate recommendations of the commission do not 
rt aliy go to the root of tho matter. The improvements 
proposed are all doubtless of much value, but they are 
* ^sei‘! hilly based on the assumption that tho present system 
of >-tate houllordisn must coutiuue. This assumption’ may 
nave greatly : amoved and simplified the scope of tin 
tamme (Commissioners enquiry, but its effect has been to 
lesson materially the practical value of the Report, and 
1 • Y^cw expressed by Sir James Caird iseven ap. 
proximity correct, the recommendations ol the Coui- 
rn.ssioners are apparently little calculated to provide any 

, cr substantial security against tlie effects of 

pi i lodieally recurring famine. 

lheie is also another aspect of the Famine question 

*»l of K,ol, ™*, d 5 rV ?> !* 

aniiau Cf), i»nlered with reference to the 

proposed policy of abolishing all 
,, ,, , . direct Slate agency in dealing 

v.tli the land, it can scarcely admit of doubt that the 
ica nicnl ot scarcity and famine and the general policy to 
opfcc< by the vtafce landlord in such contingencies, 
esHont.aUy depends on the nature of the revenue sys- ' 
tern for the time being m force. If tho State landlord 
deal-! direct with each individual cultivator the occur- 
.euee of every scarcity cannot fail to involve him i„ 
administrative difficulties of a serious character over and 
nlxnr all the financial difficulties arising from loss of 
revenue. 


vvari system on 
■i Ut'fitioil, 


The question rti ouue anses would 


not the (J-overmurnt 
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experience on such occasions the ; . itest j; 

being freed from such aflminist i alive d* 

getting l id of the overwhelming mas 4 c 

enquiry lias now invariably to be mad 

If the Government could be so relie 1, would it n 

a far better position to fulfil its more appropriate 

useful functions of encouraging native enterprise am. 

stimulating private effort ? 

Tliei’e are many persons who think that the famine dii'lie 1 1 - 
ties and responsibilites of Government have been serh#usl\ 
aggravated and increased by i he existing revenue systim 
anti if this system were altered in the direction proposed, 
it is possible that the whole famine problem would assume 
a ve ry different aspect. Of course I do not mean to imply 
that the responsibility of Government in times of scarcity 
and famine could be removed by any possible change in 
the mode of administering the laud revenue; but 1 assert, 
'tvith all due humility that the responsibility and difficulty 
of dealing with such calamities would be materially 
lessened by the adoption, of a system which provided 
some kind of natural buffer between tbc State landlord and 
the ryot. In the presence of such emergencies the State 
dlord under present conditions can sea fail to be 
either over-strict or over-lax, for the requisite detailed 
enquiry is in practice beyond the power of any State agency 
w latever. r I ho State landh . d must by the necessity of the 
case act in broad general principles, and harshness and 
general want of elasticity can scarcely fail to mark the 
action of the State in dealing with all cases of scarcity. 

I he advantage of h iving between the State landlord and 
the ryot some intermediate private agency would be that 
in all cases except in scarcity of a severe type amounting 
to actual famine the Government would bo relieved 
°\ alt detailed enquiry, whatever, and would deal solely 
W V 1 Ma f* Lve capitalists, who ex hypothesi would be 
pinuauly responsible to Government for the aggregate State 
clues. nb b 

fu conclusion, I venture to recapitulate very briefly the 
Summary of achief points which t hn\e en j- 
. . voured to establish in these noi 

i have denounced the theory of State landlordism ami 
hd. p)' prietorship as unsound in principle and mis- 
^ ikwous in practice. I have invited attention to the 
suggestive words used by Sir Louis Mallet in 1875 ou 


t,,nt subject, and I have endeavoured to 
narknhly his words have been verified by 
MvMilent enquirers by Sir James Caird, 
>tffers ; • (2) how entirely they are 
t by in*' a r il working of State landlordism in 
v *. :)tm- ol the theoretical arguments of Sir Louis 

jti'ileth^ illustrated in a very striking manner by 

01 r . • (if frd, whose chief contribution to the famine 

contjTe ■ ;h'j was a suggestive and masterly account of the 
of ’t-r-population on the general question of 
fatrrt nL\ :j,ir L . is Mallet had pointed out in 1875 tlic 
t^mleuf ' of a system of State proprietorship to remove 
ks ou population ; and Sir James Caird has 
(ir ' wn that tlie question of over-population in vari¬ 
olic of the most pressing importance. Sir 
J mes Caird did not indeed in terms connect the >ystem of 
State prop] ietorship with ove r-population; but the importance 
which he attached to the redemption of the State duos and 
the conversion of the laud into freehold, shows very clearly 
that he regards the system of State proprietorship in much 
the same way as s ir Louis Mallet. 

I have endeavoured to show in general terms how the land 
revenue is affected by f he vital questiou of the unrestrained 
growth of population, and I have pointed out the general 
direction in which a remedy may be fouud. 

As regards the practical working of State landlordism 
I ha; oared to show that the State machinery 

for assessment is by the nature of the case most im- 
perfect, and that the collection system though complete 
and efficient enough is almost inevitably oppressive and 
injurious. Por the reasons stated I have recommend¬ 
ed a radical change of system in the go mral direction 
indicated by Sir Louis Mallet in 1875. I would 
abolish i>c degrees State landlordism and Stato proprie¬ 
torship altogether, and to that end I would propose 
to nuiko ;» commencement by substituting private enter¬ 
prise for State agency in the administration of the land 
‘ venae , and by reconsidering the most important question 
of redeeming the State dues. The views which 1 have humb¬ 
ly ventured to express seem all of them to be supported bv 
; gh nuthori *; and to be in accordance with the received 
maxims of Slate policy, and political economy. The Indian 
problem, ns it is now called, is one, the urgency of which is 
evtoy year becoming more and more pressing, and the 
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difficn-fy of dealing with it seems chi: fly t< 
the fact that the British Government in Inch' 
paid little attention to principle., and lun 
finite or consistent policy. It is in 
subject may bo taken up by ablcr^ 

I have ventured to call attention tc >;ou 
portant points which are at issue. 
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